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1 Gyrofins are extended from recesses y 4 Tilting A through C, each 
in hull amidships when at sea. Gyrofin exerts up to 70 ton 3 RESULT: Stabilized ship improves course and speed 


“lift” or “push” against waves. while unstabilized ship is forced to*cut speed. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


iE: 


as 


THREE TELEPHONE PIONEERS from different sections of the country are shown here. They are Robert C. Price of Williamsport, 


Pennsylvania; Mrs. Marguerite T. Burns of Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Melvin F. 


Shown also are the emblems of the two Pioneer associations. 


Held of St. Louis, Missouri. 


Theyre Telephone Pioneers 


Experience and fellowship of long-term telephone men and 


women are important factors in good telephone service 


Robert C. Price, Mrs. Marguerite T. 
Burns, and Melvin F. Held, shown to- 
gether here, are Telephone Pioneers. 

They are representative of the more 
than 180,000 men and women who 
belong to two big and important 
organizations in the telephone business. 


These are the Telephone Pioneers of 
America and the Independent Tele- 
phone Pioneer Association. 


These two organizations are com- 


posed of employees who have spent 
many years in the business, their aver- 
age service being well over 21 years. 
About one out of every four telephone 
people in the Bell System and inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the 
United States and Canada is a Pioneer. 


Each day the active, working Tele- 
phone Pioneers bring over 3% million 
years of “know-how” and experience to 
the job. Equally important is their 


spirit of service that is so important a 
part of the telephone business. 


By sustaining and nourishing this 
spirit, they help to insure its continu- 
ance and provide a solid foundation for 
greater progress to come. 


The fast, courteous, low-cost tele- 
phone service you enjoy today is due in 
no small measure to the men and 
women who wear the proud emblems 
of the Telephone Pioneers. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM --— Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all Jetters tv 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








States CG Needs Faster 
Small Craft 


Surfboats have to be built for seaworthi 
ness, but the boats the Coast Guard uses for 
ast rescue jobs in protected waters should 
[he other day a British 


better 200 


be built for speed 


speed boat did than miles per 


hour The Guard 
How 
that 


up-to-date service and keep 


fastest boats the Coast 


has will not do much over 20 knots 
can the Coast Guard tell the public 
it is a modern 
exists. 


a straight face when this condition 


When 


second 


a man is drowning in the water 
is literally 


Coast 


counts. Speed a 
death. Yet the 
Guard remains a 20 knot outfit, when ten 
years back during the war, the Navy had 
smail boats capable of 40 to 50 knots. For 
Mobile Bay, Tampa Bay, 
Chesapeake Bay, San Fran 
New York and 
Coast Guard 

Will the 
rocket 


a modern rescue 


every 
matter of life and 


such as 
Galveston Bay 
cisco Bay, the 
Boston, Ce., tx the 
a 40 knot 
Guard's 


areas 


harbors of 
needs 
Coast 


| 
rescue boat 


engineers wait until ships 
are in every day use before 


even on the boards! 


A Disgusted 


boat is drawing 


Boat Dispatcher 


Feels Publicity Work 
Can Be Overdone 

If a 
the right place 


ship or a unit happens to be in 
at the right time and makes 
a rescue, or does something else to assist 
the general welfare, then that is good pub 
licity. Unfortunately 
our midst that 
a situation, and puff out their chests 
out having anything to back it up with. 


This I false publicity—the kind 


there are a few in 
inflate 
with 


consistently try to 


consider 


of publicity that can eventually do 


harm than good. 


more 


On this unit, we have had photograph 
yachtsmen, and what have 
you running all over the place until the 
crew is 


ers, newsmen, 


they are 
Cutters 


beginning to feel like 
animals on display at some zoo 
I understand 
about $900 per hour to 
And yet, during the summer, its 
function seems to be that of a 
yacht and a showboat. Our itinerary is 
published months in advance, on the presses, 
on radio, and on TV. This is unheard of 
in the Ist and We have also 
noted that thousands are spent keeping the 


cost huge sums to operate 


this one costs 
operate. 


primary 


3rd districts 
outside of this cutter beautiful while living 


conditions on the inside have been neg 
lected. 

I betieve in a well ordered ship, but with 
around you feel like 
you are living in a Victorian parlor, where 
one couldn’t smoke, and it was used only 
funerals. 


are tending to serve privileged 


visitors constantly 


on Sundays, holidays, and for 
| feel we 
than the country as a 


local groups rather 


whole. This sort of routine ruins my 

digestion 

stationed in the 

9th CGD, a milkman lost control of his 

truck, hit a utility pole, upset the truck, 

and did a thorough job of wrecking him 
Now our gang from the station went 


treated him for 


Sometime ago, while 


action on the double, 
shock, checked the bleeding, called the 
police ambulance, and directed traffic. Due 
to our prompt action, the driver came out 
of the hospital in 3 weeks, made a trip to 
our station, and thanked us. All we cared 
about was the welfare of the injured man. 
When he thanked us, that took care of 
the situation. When a reporter called us 
for story, he was simply told that we 
were glad to have been able to render is- 
sistance, but that we did not wish to gloat 
excessive 
did, 


cool-headed we 


over the situation and to secure 


Local people saw what we 
effective, and 


This was our best 


publicity. 
how fast, 
worked. 


vertising. 


form of ad- 
Word like this spreads fast. 


The general attitude of the public 


make or break our service. Good publicity 
is essential, but distorted, puffed-up pub 
Some 
routine 


harmful. 
build up smal 
incidents into fabulous heights. 


licity can be extremely 
reporters try to 
This was 
A reporter tried to put 
words in my mouth. Since my instructions 


done to me once. 


were to give him only the true facts, sup- 
line. When he 
mouth, I 
didn't 
The world 


position was out of my 
again tried to put words in my 
had to terminate the 
care for his brand of publicity. 
soon finds out who's telling the truth and 

faking In 
“You can fool some of the people 


interview. I| 


who is Lincoln’s immortal 
words, 
some of the time, but not all of the people 


all of the time.” 


(Name Withheld) 


Says White Cutters Are 
White In The 13th CGD 
Portland, Oregon 
Having just received the August edition 
of our publication, I noted with utmost 
displeasure remarks in the Mail 
Buoy. 
The first Bill Strong and his 
opinions of Cutter Maintenance. I am not 


certain 
concerns 
an acquaintance of Mr. Strong in any 
however, in reading 
his letter I came to the conclusion that he 
must be an executive for some paint con- 
cern and considered expert in the field of 
Coast Guard 


sense of the word, 


vessels. 

Before completing his letter I was hoping 
that 
where 


he would give some indication as to 
“‘few’’ non-white, ‘‘white 
elephants’’ cou!d be located. Here in the 
13th District three 255 foot type cutters 
are based; the KLAMATH and WACHU 
SETTS in Seattle and the WINONA in Port 
Angeles. Having just recently 
from the WINONA and in visiting aboard 
the other two I can say that reference could 
not have been made to the Commander, 
13th Coast Guard District Ap- 
pearance-wise these ships are in fine shape 
without 


these 


transferred 


vessels. 


man’s 
they 
pier. 


and can sail in any 
though 
wrong side of the 


navy 


feeling as came from. the 


“old salt’’ in this outfit, 
having been attached to only five ships in 
My mine vears of service, however I can 
say without that I have 
served shipboard and not felt proud of the 
ship—appearance wise. 


I'm far from an 


reservation never 


It is conceded that his letter does have 
merit with regards to certain aspects, how- 
publishing this in the Mail Buoy 
appears to me to be against the intent of 
the column. If Bill Strong feels that the 
present day Coast Guard is not taking care 
of their vessels in a manner that he would 
like to have the task accomplished, it is 
my suggestion that he take his problem 
to the individuals who can solve the situ- 
ation, if one exists, and not clutter the 
Magazine with such remarks. 

As a matter of suggestion to our Editor 

-you might publish this type letter in 
the Gag Lines, it’s a better joke than some 
we have been receiving. I’m sure the men 
on the cutters are getting a “‘large charge.” 

As a conclusion for Mr. Strong, the 
service today is not operating as it did in 
the ‘‘days of yore.” Sure they went places 


ever, 
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and did things when ‘‘Hector was a pup;” 
after being tied up for six months it would 
be necessary to make a trip to the mouth 
of the river for fear the ship wou!d become 
stranded on coffee grounds when the tide 
ebbed. The time has arrived for individuals 
who served in the Coast Guard in the 
of ‘‘side 
on the 


days 
wheelers’ to realize that we are 
Visit the cutters after an 
inport period when the crew has had time 
to complete inport maintenance 
find the 
time she returned to 


move, 


you will 
difference 


port 


be surprised to 
from the 
patrol, 


great 


{rom 


The second concerns Ex-Dune 


and his reference to 


Hopper 
“some guy banging on 
a typewriter in some cutter’s ship's office.”’ 
Although it is a supposition on my part, | 
assume that he is 


ward the Yeoman and Storekeeper. 


remarks t» 
Speak 
ing for myself, and perhaps most Yeomen 


casting his 


in general, we are not professional seamen 
in the sense of Deck Seamanship. We pur 
sue our whether at 
tached ashore, 
gladly other duties required 
which are peculiar to the station attached 


professional specialty 
shipboard or 


assist in the 


however, 


It appears that Dune 


probability 


Hopper in all 
Boatswain's Mate who 
served under the antiquated idea that only 
Let's 
face facts, the Coast Guard is a naval force 


was a 
Surfmen could run a lifeboat station. 


let everyone have shipboard duty in order 
to arrive at a just 
future advancements 
for one, am all 
governing sea 


fair method for 
assignments. [| 


and 
and 
for the 
duty 


present regulation 
requirements for ad 
vancement. It definitely is a step in the right 
direction. 

In closing I would like to say all 
retired “Old Timers,’’ 
cal but don’t be 


it’s good to be criti 
unjust when you compare 
Coast Guard the 


Be patient—we 


the present 
the past 


Gays of 
young kids will 


try to keep the units you put into som 


mission twenty years ago looking the way 


you remember them. 
Sincerely yours, 

GORDON BURMEISTER 
Note: We 
cutters, considering their age, are well main 
tained. 


(Editor's agree that most 


However, we disagree that 
Strong had no right to express himself 
the Mal Buoy. Bill Strong 
right, but he trying make 
structive suggestions. The Mal Buoy t 
construcive 


may not 


was 


always open to 


B. R.) 


suggesttons, 


States Civilian Clothes 
Privilege Helps Morale 
Detroit,, Mich 


your edi 
the keeping of 
shore units 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading 


torial concerning civilian 
clothes aboard, at 
I know 


while 


from my observations 
still in the Coast 


last sentence in the first paragrph of 


own 


Guard that the 
editorial is absolutely correct. I was stati 
at two different shore units, during my 

of duty in the Coast 
these places were the Enlisted Men 
the rating of CPO permitted to keep 


Guard 


ian clothes aboard the station for liberty 


purposes. And to the very best of my know 
ledge, at neither unit was there ever an 
explanation offered by the commanding of 
ficers for withholding the privilege from 
us. And at both units, in my own personal 
least, there was 


opinion at ample 


clothing. 


space 
for the stowage of civilian 
At one unit we 


‘shipboard’ lockers, but art 


small 
couid 


have 
ingements 
have been made with a little 
people in authority. I'd have been 
to have been allowed to keep just one 


effort by the 
I 
I 


lappy 

pair 
lock 
in Civvies 


shirt or two in my 


take off 


of slacks and a 
could 
counts. 


er-—--just so I 
that’s what 
Sincerely 


Benjamin Beaver 
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Editor’s Note: We that the 
ivilian clothes privilege helps morale, but 


too believe 
in any discussion of thts topic three things 


ust be remembered: (1) tt ts a pritvut 
a right. (2) Ctvilian clothes on 


shipboard are 


lege—not 
specifically regula 

A Commanding Officer is not 
to explain 


against 
tions. (3) 
obligated 


to his 


any of his dectstons 


men (though tn matters directly af 
fecting the 


good 


crews welfare, it's 


B.R.) 


often a 
idea. ) 


Comments On Changes 
At Cape May 


Atlanta, Ga 


much 
May. 
there 
was a member of [| 

Bldg 


interested in the 


I want to let you know how 
I enjoyed the 
Your Editor 


in '50, so 


write-up on Cap 


reporter stated he was 
was I. | 
in what 


was then “R”’ Having been 


there | was especially 


changes mentioned. 


that the 
within a 50 
end of 
can remember 


I noticed recruits can go on 


liberty 


wards th 


now radius to 
their training. Well I 


that in ‘50 the only lib 


mile 


one day on a week 
that liberty we hi 
catch _ the 


erty we got was 


At. the 


come 


end 

end ol 
back to 
company 


Oompetition 


base bus 


your won the inter 


you got a day in 


company 
Atlantic 
personally 
Coast 


escorted of course by 


Guard. 


I also noted the 


facilities at 


wonderful 
May 


chairs 


recrea 
now All 
and a piano 


deck in R 


tion Cape 


we had was a few 

on what 

bldg. 
And of 


enough 


was called a_ rec 
course if we 
didn't 
security 


were lucky 
bag to 
watch, we got to see 
We 
and had 
while the 
movie first. 


and have a sea 


or a 


a movie about once every week. 


were marched to these movies 


outside 
saw the 


to stand in line 


senior cCOmpanies 


It was also interesting to note the 

"50 we 
from the 
and in the 


BM1 


changes in the 
learned 


training. In 
seamanship 

Manual’”’ 
classrooms 


our 


Bluejackets’ sea- 


Cook 


manship under 
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Which of these many 


MEMORANDUM L- 
eT age 
BILL OF LADING 
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RECORD GUEST CHECK 


ar 
your operations? 


cEIVING 


A REC EI 


How long has it been since you’ve looked over your present forms. 
Or have you just overlooked them, without connecting changing con- 
ditions at your company with the need for changed systems? A thor- 
ough analysis of your operation by a Baltimore Business Forms 
expert can pay unexpected dividends in the form of faster paper work, 
greater internal efficiency and speedier external communications 
and deliveries. The experience gained by Baltimore Business Forms 
in solving countless problems for over 60,000 of the nation’s leading 
business houses can solve yours too. Give us a call or write us— 
today! There’s a handy coupon printed below. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 





Name 
Company 
Type of Business 


Address 
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and BM2 (now BMC) Bart. Of 
course there was some practical drill in 
the pulling boats under BMC Harmon 
All this was back in the days when 
four gigs (demerits) could get you moved 
back to the beginning of your training. 
I'm grateful for my subscription to the 
Magazine. It sure brings back memories 
and keeps me up to date. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jefferson Spence 


Suggests Retired List 
Present Occupations 
Wilmington, Del 

I don’t know if you could cali me an 
old timer, but I guess I could be called a 
half-timer. Having had WWI Navy ser 
vice and over 18 years of Coast Guard 
service, I'd still be going strong if I 
hadn't been retired for a physical dis 
abi.ity (Well perhaps not too strong). 

About suggestions to better the MAG- 
AZINE, I'm not much of a writer my- 
self, but I do think it would be nice if 
you could save space for a few lines from 
retired personnel who would list their 
names, home addresses, and their present 
occupations. It could go something like 
this: 

Roland H. Taylor, CCM, Ret 

is W. 27 & 

Wilmington 2, Del. 

Instructor with a Driver Training School 

That's what I’m doing now. If any 
one in this area wants to learn to drive, 
just give the oid Chief a call. 

It sort of made me feel a little service 
home sick reading the articles about the 
Lewes and Indian River. In fact Chief 
Cooper is one of my old shipmates and 
a swell fellow too. Thanks for bearing 
with me. 

Respectfully yous 
Roland Taylor 

Editor’s Note: The idea is Jake with 
us. If we get a fair sized group of such 
addresses and occupations we'll find some 
room for them. (B.R.) 


Feels Seniority Has 
Been Overlooked In 
This Case 

A civilian keeper in this area (for over 
24 years) and his wife were recenily 
turned down on a shore assignment after 
waiting for the present keeper to retire. 
I know this keeper that was turned down. 
He does his work well and he and his wife 
live a quiet life. 

This keeper's seniority is seven years 
over the keeper that was installed to his 
preference. The younger man had only 
9% years on off-shore stations, while the 
older man had 24. This does not quite 
seem like fair play. 

When Coast Guardsmen stationed on 
lights learn of this kind of favcritism 
they begin to wonder if this could hap 
pen to them. All of the local men that 
know this keeper feel that he was dex 
ing of the long awaited assignment. 


Lill 
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when you pause... 


make it coumt... 


have a Coke 


When you pause after maneuvers, 
enjoy the matchless flavor of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. The sparkling goodness of 
Coke brings you back... refreshed. 


DRINK 


“COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





Boarding Duty 


AS the 1955 boating season draws 

to an end, a variety of small 
detachments are packing up and 
heading back to their regular units. 
One such detachment is the CG 
40479 that has been operating at 
the mouth of the Severn River right 
here in the MAGAZINE’S own 
backyard. 

The CG 40479 is normally at- 
tached to the Coast Guard Moor- 
ings, Pier 4, Baltimore, Md., but 
through the summer season she 
works out of the Naval Academy’s 
small craft dock which is roughly 
30 miles down the bay from Balti- 
more. Her crew of four men sleep 
in a barracks at the Naval Station, 
but are provided with a subsistance 
allowance. One man out of the four 
is always off on liberty, and this 
results in a nine day on-3 day off 
schedule. The boat crew, while on 
duty, is always on a 20 minute 
standby. 


BM2 William Payne heads the 
unit with EN1 Richard Edge as en- 
ginneer. SN(BM) Barry Fisher and 
SN Gus Garrison complete the 
crew. During the week days the 
boat and her crew are usually stand- 
ing by for search and rescue assign- 
ments. Most of the routine cleaning 


ON THE WAY OUT to the boarding area, Fisher, still in dungarees, 
polishes the brass. EN1 Edge is at the helm and Payne is at the 
right. Note the canvas canopy over the wheel. This proved quite a 


blessing. 
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and maintenance is done at this time. 
But, on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, the boat is out bright and 
early for a full day of boarding. Her 
crew shifts to whites, one of the 
petty officers breaks out the board- 
ing books and violation cards, and 
the CG 4 +79 begins to roam the 
area south of the Chesapeake Bay 
bridge. 


The boarding runs roughly as 
follows: A yacht or fishing boat is 
spotted. The forty-footer comes in 
close while her crew looks for an 
Auxiliary decal (indicating a recent 
boarding), or asks if the vessel has 
been boarded by the Coast Guard 
this season. If a boarding is neces- 
sary, then the delicate job of put- 
ting a man aboard without scraping 
the yacht is undertaken. This jump 
from one boat to another, with one 
of the petty officer's hands full of 
boarding books, is tricky at times, 
and it’s a wonder that more Coast 
Guardsmen don't end up in the 
drink 


Once aboard, the Petty Officer 
introduces himself, states his mis- 
sion, and then begins to examine 
the vessel and her papers. Without 
going into the details of the regula- 
tions, the usual checks are for life 


THE BIG PROBLEM: 
dle of the Bay. When the sudden storms spring up, for which Chesa- 
peake is famous, they haven't a prayer 


preservers, fire extinguishers, horn, 
bell, lights, and carberator flame 
arrestor. The whole process takes 
around 10 to 15 minutes (Up in 
N. Y. we used to use two man 
teams and this almost cut the time 
in half). 


While aboard, most yachtsmen 
are very friendly and _ like to ex- 
change a little chit-chat with the 
Coast Guardsman. Offers of a beer, 
a coke, etc. are frequent, and some- 
times it’s difficult to explain that 
such offers must be refused, with- 
out hurting their feelings. I sus- 
pect that the Coast Guard could 
operate a large brewery if half of 
the beer offered was accepted. 

Some vessels boarded are stink- 
ing beat-up hulks, but then again, 
many are extremely luxurious 
yachts complete with wall-to-wall 
carpets, venetian blinds, television, 
and pretty girls in skimpy bathing 
suits. The men that have to stay 
aboard the 40-footer may find 
boarding duty kind of dull, but the 
man doing the boarding may find it 
most interesting. 

The CG 40479 usually boards 
about ten boats in the morning and 
another ten in the afternoon. She 
pulls into Annapolis for a quick 


little overloaded rowboats way out in the mid- 
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AS THE CG 40749 edged up to a party fishing boat, BM1 Payne 
stands at the bow with his books under his arm waiting to step 


aboard. 


lunch. One man has to stick with 
the boat and listen in on the voice 
radio while the others eat and pick 
up some ice for the small make-shift 
icebox in the stern of the 40-footer. 
The ice keeps a few cokes cool, and 
makes a round of ice-tea possible. 
In the afternoon out on the bay, 
things get kind of steamy and the 
temperature climbs up near the 100 
mark; so, cool liquids are essential. 

One of the biggest headaches in 
the area concerns people that put a 
big motor on a small rowboat, and 
then take the thing out in the mid- 
dle of the Bay. When the summer 
squalls spring up, steep choppy 
waves form quickly, and the boats 
are swamped in minutes. A half 
sunken rowboat and floundering 
swimmers are hard to spot from the 
low decks of a 40-footer in the mid- 
dle of a squall. 

A piece of gear that can make 
boarding duty a good bit easier is 
an effective bow fender. No mat- 
ter how carefully a coxswain hand- 
les his boat, sooner or later he will 
at least scrape the side of a yacht. 
This can result in a nasty letter to 
the coxswain’s CO, unless a good 
bow fender happened to be in place. 
In that freeboard of different yachts 
varies considerably, a horizontal 
fender across the bow is useless. 
Down here in Annapolis we are 
developing and testing a vertical 
rope fender, fitting the curvature 
of the bow. It’s basically lengths of 
3 inch line woven together with 
nine threads. If it holds up and pro- 
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tects as well as expected, we'll ship 
it up to the EDT Division at Head- 
quarters and try to get an official 
approval. 


Cheeriness is a thing to be more 


profoundly grateful for than all 


that genius ever inspired, or ta‘ent 





BM2 PAYNE STEPS DOWN easily to the gunwhale of a low-slung 
Chesapeake oyster boat. 


ever accomplished. Next best to 
natural spontaneous cheeriness, 1s 


deliberate, intended and persistent 
cheeriness, which we can create, can 
cultivate and can so foster and cher- 
ish that after a few years the world 
will never suspect that it was not 
an hereditary gift. 


-Helen Hunt 


Jac Rson. 





and ultimate victory, is in its 





[‘ TOTAL WAR, the staying power of an army, or a navy or an air force, 
reserves 


brought to bear and the manner in which their efforts are synchronized. 


and the time these reserves can be 


General Raymond S. McLain 
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“Sweepers, man y’brooms! Clean sweepdown fore ‘n’ aft!” 
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THE 


VERGREEN 


Completes a Busy Year on 
North Atlantic 


W ith her arrival in Boston, Mass. 
on 26 July 1955 from her post 
season oceanographic cruise, the 
EVERGREEN (WAGL-295) wound 
up a busy year. She started out the 
year moored at Base Boston having 
her main propulsion motor repair- 
ed. Her main motor had burned out 
off Cape Race, Nfld. in July 1954 
and she had ignominious return- 
ed to Boston on the end of the tow 
lines of the COOK INLET and the 
ACUSHNET. 


This photo was taken from the 
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By VARIOUS 
CREW MEMBERS 


Repairs completed, the EVER- 
GREEN departed Boston on 17 Aug- 
gust 1954 and accomplished her sur- 
vey trip in 28 days. She covered 
a trackline which’ extended from 
Boston to Cape Bonavista, Nfld; to 
South Wolf Island, Labrador, 
across the Davis Strait to Cape 
Farwell, Greenland; then back to 


Boston via Argentia, Nfld. and 
Woods Hole. The high points of 
this cruise were being lashed by hur- 
ricane CAROL off Cape Farwell 
and riding through the center of 
Hurricane EDNA off Georges Bank 
on the way home. Upon arrival at 
Boston after a quick discharge of 
oceanographic personnel and equip- 
ment at Woods Hole the EVER- 
GREEN made preparations for im- 
mediate departure for the CG Yard. 
At Baltimore for five weeks her 


EVERGREEN’S pulling boat as the cutter circled a giant berg 
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crew was busy working on the ship 
by day and the pleasure of Balti- 
more by night. 

On return to Boston in early 
October .the EVERGREEN ‘“‘turned 
her hat around’ and settled down 
to the grim business of being ruled 
by the telephone on District Search 
and Rescue duties. In addition to 
the normal ration of heavy seas, 
cold weather and icing which the 
Gulf of Maine and Georges Bank 
dish out so liberally in the winter, 
this period was punctuated by sev- 
eral rescues. Disabled and stove-in 
fishermen were towed in from 
Georges Bank. 


One early cali at 4 AM took 
her to the scene of the spectacular 
India Wharf fire. The week before 
Christmas found her on patrol with 
a promise of two hours standby 
status from 4 PM Christmas Eve 
till 4 PM Christmas day if con- 
ditions perm.tted. An emergency 
call from the 3rd District sent the 
EVERGREEN on her way _ from the 
Charlestown Navy Yard to New 
York with a 25 ton propeller shaft 
for the icebreaker WESTWIND. The 
big question was, could she make it 
to Hoboken in the Hudson River 
and back to Boston in time for the 
Christmas present the District of- 
fered. With the blessings of St. 
Nick and Neptune a fair current was 
experienced both ways in the Cape 
Cod Canal, the Race and the East 
River, which combined with good 
weather, got her to Boston in time. 


A week in January was spent 
in searching for the ill fated New 
Bedford Scalloper which was never 
found. A few supply runs to 
Woods Hole and Portland, Maine, 
added to the variety. A week of 
underway training was also carried 
out. During this period a change 
of command took place with LCDR 
R. E. FOLEY relieving LCDR 
ROGER BANNER on 7 January 
1955, 

In the middle of March 1955 the 
EVERGREEN was given a_ week of 
Dog status. Her special Oceano- 
grahic winches were re-installed on 
her quarterdeck. Her personnel ros- 
ter was augmented by additional 
radiomen, quartermasters and sea- 
men to enable her to cope with the 
heavy work load an ice patrol 
season would entail. 

As happens every year, icebergs 
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were drifting down the coast of 
Labrador and on the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland. These bergs had 
been carved the year before from 
the tremendous glaciers on the North 
West Coast of Greenland. Now hav- 
ing completed the 1700 mile drift 
cycle, they were threatening the 
safety of the North Atlantic Ship- 
ping lanes. Commander Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol known to mari- 
ners by his short title of COM- 
INTICEPAT had been maintain- 
ing surveilance over these bergs 
from his headquarters at Argentia, 
Nfld. The CG Detachment at Ar- 
gentia had been maintaining flights 
over the Grand Banks area with ice 





parted Woods Hole on 28 March 
for Argentia, Nfld. anda _ four 
month period of oceanographic 
survey work in the Grand Banks 
area and points North. 

The Oceanographic Unit which 
provides the scientific knowledge 
and training for this work is unique 
to the Coast Guard and well worth 
mentioning at this point. The unit 
is under the direction of Mr. Floyd 
M. Soule—civilian oceanographer 
—who has been supervising this 
survey work for 23 years. Under 
Mr. Soule comes an officer with 
special training at Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography and five enlisted 
men specially trained. Ship's person- 


The CGC EverGREEN hoved to in an April gale 


Patrol observers aboard. Now COM- 
INTICEPAT needed an up to date 
and accurate chart of the ocean cur- 
rents off the banks. This would en- 
able him to determine which of the 
bergs might drift onto the sea 
lanes and_ threaten another TI- 
TANIC disaster, and to issue timely 
warnings to mariners. The EVER- 
GREEN was the girl for the job and 
the Oceanographic Unit at Woods 
Hole had the equipment and the 
know-how to carry it out. 

On 25 March 1955 in a blind- 
ing snow storm with tanks topped 
off and store rooms full the EVER- 
GREEN departed Boston for Woods 
Hole, Mass. and ‘‘turning her hat 
around once again’ reported to 
COMINTICEPAT for operational 
control. Embarking oceanographic 
she de- 


personnel and equipment 


nel are trained as oceanographic 
winch operators and to assist in ob- 
taining samples. 

Upon arrival at a predesignated 
station, a cable is lowered over the 
side to which is attached as many 
as seventeen bottles for the purpose 
of taking water samples at various 
depths up to two miles. These 
water samples are analyzed to deter- 
mine selinity, temperature, and other 
pertinent facts which help to deter- 
mine the current flow. More times 
than not it seems that stations oc- 
cur during meal times resulting in 
excessive rolling with ensuing spill- 
ing of coffee and food followed by 
verbal tirades concerning the an- 
cestors of all Oceanographers. 


From the start of her first patrol 


on 30 March 1955, the Ever- 
GREEN had few pauses through the 
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ice patrol season until the finish of 
the season on 26 July in Boston. 
The first two patrols caught three 
of the spring gales which the Grand 
Banks are noted for. Nothing to do 
during these storms but heave to 
and hang on. Placing personnel top- 
side for oceanographic work would 
be extremely hazardous. The sec- 
ond patrol became known as the 
‘Cold Patrol’. The ships heating 
boiler burnt out on the first day 
of the patrol. The Flemish Cap 
area of the Grand Banks is no place 
to be without heat in April. The 
ship became a cold  comfortless 
hulk and icy condensation dripped 
from the overheads and ran down 
the bulkheads. The uniforms of the 
day (and night) became “‘warm 
clothing’ and some strange rigs ap- 
peared. Blankets, long woolies, and 


The mess deck next to the galley 
ranges and the engine room became 


the most popular compartments 


on board. Engine room watch 
standers became most envied. At 
night the “‘Old Man’’ donned a set 
of blues, two pair of socks, a pair 
of overshoes, a watch cap pulled 
over his ears, and then climbed into 
his bunk under a couple of blankets, 
foul weather gear and life jackets 
—his teeth still chattered. The crew 
cussed, shivered, turned in, and fin- 
ished the patrol without further 
mishaps. 


The third cruise in June and the 
Post Season July Patrol were noted 
for the amounts of fog and ice 
(bergs, growlers, and fields) en- 
countered in the survey areas. Days 
would pass in dense fog with the 
regular, incessant blasts of the fog 
horn reverberating through the 
bridge area and echoing in the low- 
est compartment. ‘That unpleasant 
combination—fog and ice—taxed 
the training, ability, and nerves of 
the bridge gang to the utmost. Dur- 
ing these periods the bridge would 
be silent between fog signals ex- 
cept for bearings and ranges of ice 
snapping from. radar to plot, 
CPA's from plot to OOD. An oc- 
casional rudder order from OOD to 
helm when the CPA was zero. 
Lookouts, OD’s and the skipper 
would be scanning the dark grey 
fog ahead each hoping that a low 
lying round-topped growler had 
not slipped through the radar 
screen. 

Then the fog would lift and 
tension with it. During one of these 
rare periods on the third patrol the 


photogenic iceberg was encountered. 
The EVERGREEN took an hour off 


TAKING ADVANTAGE of one of the rare clear days on the fog and ice choked Banks, a 
photographic party goes over the side and sheers out on the sea painter to take the pic- 


tures that appear on these pages. 
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High-Powered Approval . . . Mayor Morri- 
son of Daytona Beach (left) shows the 1955 
Auxiliary Decal to Congressman Harlong 
of Florida and explains the fine work done 
by the local flotilla in promoting boating 
safety. 


from her survey work, tossed one 
boat in the water with CABRAL 
QMI1, EPI (EVERGREEN Photo- 
grapher first class) as bow man and 
went along side the photogenic berg 
to have her picture taken. Another 
rare day occurred during the Post 
Season Cruise. On_ this day the 
EVERGREEN sailed for 108 miles 
in clear sunlight through a marvel 
of bergs of such sizes, shapes, and 
colors as to defy description. These 
bergs were encountered along the 
trackline from South Wolf Island, 
Labrador to the thousand fathom 
curve at the edge of the continental 
shelf. As the EVERGREEN was try- 
ing to build upa time reserve 
against possible bad weather on her 
trek to Greenland, she did _ not 
pause long for pictures. LT. POR- 
TER the Executive Officer shot 
some lengths of movie film of the 
bergs. Cabral and a good number 
of the crew shot some stills. 

On arrival in Boston from her 
1955 Post Season Cruise the 
EVERGREEN has a well earned five 
day maintenance and liberty status 
period ending 1 August. On that 
date she embarks on her search and 
rescue standbys and patrols out of 
Boston under the Commander First 
Coast Guard District. 

During the year ending | August 
1955 the EVERGREEN piled up the 
following data which is believed 
to be somewhat of a record: 

Miles Cruised: 26,624; Hours 
Able status: 3,169; Bergs sighted 
and reported: 67. 





Friend: ‘“What is your son going 
to be when he passes his final 
exam?” 

Father: ‘“‘An old man.’ 


, 
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ATTU 


LAND OF WIND AND SNOW 


This Month’s Prize Winning Article 


AN HAS conquered the ocean 

depths with his submarine and 
his bathosphere; the infinesimal 
with his microscope; and the in- 
finite with his telescope. But not 
the island of Attu. Here he is 
merely tolerated. 


Attu, western most part of the 
Western World, last island of the 
Aleutians, where the weather and 
the mailman are as uncertain as 
the mind of woman. 

The docking of ship or the land- 
ing of a plane is the ring of the 
doorbell that brings excitement. 
For here is last month’s mail, re- 
liefs, supplies of all sorts, reliefs, 
small stores, reliefs, and new faces. 
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By EDWARD CRAWFORD 
ET1, USCG 


If I haven't mentioned it before, 
there may be reliefs. 

The island is about 60 miles 
long and 25 miles at the widest 
point. There is much to meet the 
eye of the camera. In the winter, 
there’s the snow covered mountains, 
the inches of snow on the ground, 
the ice covered lakes, and the many 
other wonders of nature. The 
beauty ends when you get stuck and 
it becomes necessary to walk two or 
three miles through the snow, or 
you see or hear a plane turn back 
with your mail because of strong 
winds or low fog. 


The weather is the most unusual 
in the world. It is the only place 
I ever saw rain, snow, sleet, while 
the sun was shining brightly. The 
wind can be blowing | strongly 
from the NE one moment and 
change to a strong SE wind in a 
minute or two. At times, the varo- 
meter goes up and down like a 
yo-yo. 


Another item of interest is tun- 
dra, small brother to quick sand. 
This we can do without. Tunda 
is not as fast as quicksand, but just 
as deadly. At first, you wonder 
about the round-about trail the 
roads lead. After a short stay, you 
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realize the roads can not be built 
on tundra, especially after seeing 
your first vehicle break the surface 
and start to settle. 


There is little opportunity for 
winter sports. The lay of the land 
and the moderating affect of the 
Japanese current prevents most 
skiing. The ice is not hard enough 
for safe skating. But you can go for 
a walk, climb a mountain, or stay 
in and work on a hobby. We have 
leather work, model airplanes, and 
painting. At Navy Town, there 
is a gym with bowling and indoor 
tennis. There is also the ham sta- 
tion at the Coast Guard Loran 
Station. 

I have been told that the snow 
goes completely away for a short 
period during the summer. This | 
have yet to see. 

As the weather warms, nature 
comes to life. There is much color 
to be seen, although the predomi- 
nating colors are green and red. 


One must be careful not to bump 
into the forest. You could easily 
step on one of the trees. The largest 
on the island is about 3 feet tall. 

Summer also. brings fishing, 
hunting, swimming, camping, and 
mining. There are several kinds of 
birds, some of which are good to 
eat. At least, thev bring a change 
of diet to the dogs. The lakes and 
streams are highly populated with 
fish. 

The favorite forms of entertain- 
ment remains movies and music. 
Film transcriptions of television 
programs have been a boon to mor- 
ale. My favorite so far, has been 
“Little Marjie.”’ 

It is only a short walk between 
the barracks and the Loran Build- 
ing at the Coast Guard Station. 
During the winter, the snow is deep 

During the summer, there is 
wind and mud. At times, the wind 
is so strong that is is not safe to 
walk outside. Then it is necessary 
to ride from one building to anoth- 
er. There is a safety line between 
the road and the ocean hung on 
metal rods driven into the ground. 

The dogs are as rugged as the 
land in which they live. But they 
are as affactionate as any dogs in 
the world. They make good watch- 
dogs, barking at the approach of 
anyone. In their puppy days, they 
grow fast and are soon learning 
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to fight. The ability to fight is 
important as it is not uncommon 
for dogs to fight to the death. But 
most deaths result from walking 
into the paths of autos. Being mixed 
breeds, there are all kinds and 
sizes, and each new litter of dogs 
may bring something entirely new 
to the neighborhood. 

Then there is the harbor. It is 
very beautiful and makes a pretty 
picture. Beautiful and treacherous. 
There is only one narrow channel 
between sharp rocks that could tear 
a vessel to pieces. If the weather is 
bad, you take your life in your 
hands and pray while going down 
the channel. At night—no thanks 
—wait until morning so you can 
see. 

This island has its rugged his- 
tory, as have many other islands 
that were taken from the enemy 
during the past World War. Such 
picturesque names as Murder Point 
remain to remind us of the rugged 
battles that were fought on Attu. 
The mountainous terrain and multi- 
plicity of coral rocks in the sur- 
rounding ocean made this isle one 
of the most difficult battle areas 
in the world. But the capture of 
the island was one of the most im- 
portant phases of the breaking of 
the Japanese Navy. 

So we say farewell to the is‘e of 
Attu, of the Wind and Snow, to 
the Far North, where some poor 
soul is always arriving to do his 
year. 


““Here’s a special message from 
the admiral, captain,” reported the 
salor. ‘‘It’s to you personally, sir.” 

“Read 
captain. 

The sailor read: ‘Of all the 
blundering, stupid, idiotic morons, 
you take the cake!”’ 

“Have that decoded at 
ordered the captain. 


it to me,’’ snapped the 


once!”’ 
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A Wee 


with 


“Put out one” ER, 
lst LT., NELSON, BMC, HUNT, SA, TABILA, SD2. 


The “MIGHTY Y” 


By R. M. MILLS 


“AJPIDSHIPS, FINISHED with engines, double up and 

secure.’ Sounds like the ending of a two-bit 

sea story, but actually it’s the beginning of a two 

week period in which the “Mighty Y"’ (on paper 

she’s the 125-foot YEATON) prepares for her next pa- 
trol. 

Say, I'm a sailor on this ship. How'd you like to 


tag along with me for three weeks and I'll get you 
checked out on life aboard? You picked a good day 


to start, Thursday! We just came off patrol and 
are in status Dog. Take a look around and you can 
see the new dock here at CG Moorings, Fort Trum- 
bull, New London. We are pretty much over shad- 
owed by the USN Sound Lab experts but managed to 
bold our own with these swabbies. Across the river 
there’s Electric Boat where the Nautilis and Sea 
Wolf had their beginning. Take a gander up river 
and you can’t miss the CG Academy and US Sub- 


natant gine si 
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marine Base and down river there’s CG Training Sta- 
tion at Groton. 

Now that she’s washed down with fresh water 
it’s time for a little libo. I’m single myself, and usu- 
ally hang around New London. Spend most of my 
time on Bank St. You know the place! Since it’s 
damn hot, let’s go to Ocean Beach for the weekend. 

Monday morning, back aboard, and there's the 
Skipper, LT. JIM BARR a ‘“‘Mustang’’ BM with 28 
years service shaking up his department heads and 
planning work for the next two weeks. Whats say 
you and me just browse around and mect a few of 
the guys and really see the ship. 

Up on the bridge here is Pete, otherwise known as 
F. A. “‘Wheels’’ Peters QMI getting the 2nd division 
squared away. They do about the same type work 
here as other 125’s; clean and correct charts, air 
bunting; check out gear, etc. We got some new equip- 


aS ame: 
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ment this year at CG YARD; New loran, direction 
finder and fathometer (UQN/IC). Of course this 
CR 103 radar is the best; next to the TV set, it gets 
a better working over and is the most useful piece of 
gear we have. Five X Five Stack RMI is in charge 
of the radioroom where we have standard receivers 
and transmitters. 

On deck ENS ED BAUMGARTNER, who dou- 
les as Commissary and Gunnery Officer among 
other things relies on ‘‘Chief Nelson’’ (BMC) to keep 
us Ship-shape. As you can see they do a pretty good 
job. Might mention this new deck covering—neotex 
—seems to work pretty good—stopped our leaks 
anyway. 

Let’s take a look down in the engine room. MACH 
R. H. ‘‘accountable’’ TREVET is our Engineer, 
who as I guess you can well imagine takes care of 
supply and property. His right hand man GEORGE 
“I lost my car’’ GRIMES ENC and of course Naz- 
arene B. Pellegrini EN2, otherwise known as just 
plain “NED,” provides the assistance to perform the 
‘Mighty Y's’ progressive maintenance on the en- 
gines which results in fast bells and smooth sailing. 
They have enough non-rated men in the engine- 
room but rated men, particularly ENI1’s seem to be 
at a premium in service today. Don’t know what's 
happening. 

Below in the berthing compartments; seems like 
they forgot about habitability when they commis- 
sioned us back in 1927. The story goes she was 
built to chase rum-runners and I guess the comple- 
ment was a little less. Gets crowded down here with 
25-28 men but it makes it easier for Ray “‘Chicago”’ 
Mondro BM3, the MA who usualiy gets results with 
just ‘‘all right you guys.” 

Let’s go aft to the mess deck or ‘rec’’ deck—does- 
n't make any difference—all the same. Just as | 
thought the boys are giving the fid to E. ‘“‘Cookie”’ 
Winter CS2 about his cooking. But don’t you believe 
it. The chow on here is damn good. “‘Stew’’ Tabila 
SD2 is the fancy man of the galley—his pies, cakes 
and gravy are out of this world. Both of them are 
breaking in ‘“‘Noxzema”’ Perry TN and the three of 
them make a combination hard to beat. 

While we're on the mess_ deck, let’s check the 
locker, commonly called the Yeoman’s Office. Flo 
“one shot’’ Westfelt YN3 is our contact with the 
outside and he takes care of the usual; leave, specials, 
etc. under the red pencil and pen of the exec LTJG 
R. MAX MILLS who keeps busy as Operations and 
Exchange Officer. 

Time really flies and a week has passed. It’s 
Thursday again and we assume Baker-2 status. Does- 
n't really change our work schedules any but when 
we go ashore, we take a telephone with us and keep 
the ship posted on our where abouts. Also we go on 
port and starboard liberty rather than three sec- 
tion. Can’t have everything anyway! Baker-2 isn’t 
too bad because we get some pretty good card games 
going and in season, go up to the gym at Sound 
Lab and get up some _ basketball games. Talking 
about sports, on a good day in the summer time, 
the married men proceeded to give the usual lesson to 
the single men in a game of softball. Also do quite 
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“Put out four” (L to R) LARDO, EN3, PERRY, TN, PAPADA, SN, 
MONDRO, BM3. 


a bit of fishing and some swimming and of course 
movies. 

Well it’s Thursday again and we're underway on 
patrol. We go to the Fort Pond Bay, that’s on the 
Sound side of the top of Long Island and tie up or 
anchor depending on weather condition. We are on 
status Able and standby for a call. Our prime pur- 
pose is Search and Rescue for the Third District. We 
alternate with the CG TAMAROA from New York and 
the CG GENTIAN from Cape May. Some jobs 
we get are good and some bad. Can't really say 
what our busiest season is because all hell can break 
loose any time. We usually travel 5500 to 6000 


miles per year. As most sailors know, there isn't any- 
thing better than cruising on a calm sea and light 


winds. Then too, there's nothing like a rough sea, high 
winds and cold. A typical job takes us about 100 
miles off shore to assist a disabled fisherman. We usu- 
ally tow him back to New York or New London. 
Then too, we get quite a few search jobs. Sea sickness 
is not uncommon because the ‘Mighty Y"’ has a quick 
roll and pounds heavily, much to the disliking of the 
men sleeping forward. A bucket is standard equip- 
ment on the bridge in rough weather for the ‘‘ground- 
pounders’. We have used our line throwing gun 
but most pick-ups are accomplished by heaving line 
and messenger. We carry 6"’ and 8’’ hawsers. Al’ in 
all she’s a good sea-worthy ship. No speed mind you, 
only 12 knots with wind and sea, but a good ship. 
Makes Christians out of most of us, too. 

When not on SAR mission, the time is spent as 
usual in maintenance and of course there’s always the 
drills. Don’t know how many we need but we must 
hit ‘em all. 

Well, it’s Thursday again and we are back in port 
for that week of Dog Status. Not too much more to 
show you as you can see, we are like most other 125’s; 
a little busier than some, not as busy as others. Get 
some odd job as escorting the FLYING ENTERPRISE II 
under CAPT. CURT CARLSON into New Haven 
Harbor to add variety and of course the New London 
area is always jumping with Navy subs and fishing 
boats as well as party boats. 

Well, glad to have had you aboard. If you ever get 
a chance to get up here again, stop in for a cup of cof- 
fee. Might even want to mutual here—could do a lot 
worse! 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


O.—What is the amount of sea duty required to 
make BMC?—(L.W.D.) 
A.—One year sea duty with at least three (3) 
months above pay grade E-4. 
* * * 


O.—I would like to know if the time I served in 
the Navy (July 27, 1943—-March 12, 1946) counts 
toward my Coast Guard time for retirement. Where 
do I stand on the list for BMC? I was aboard the 
CG—64305 from October 22, 1951 to March 16, 
1953 a sa BM3, BM2, and BM 1. Does that count as 
sea duty toward chief ?—(E.M.K.) 


A.—1. Active duty time in the Navy is creditable 
for retirement from the Coast Guard. 


2. Your name does not appear on the eligibility list 
for BMC (P) as you were below the cut-off point 
established by the board. 


3. The sea duty performed aboard the CG 64305 
is creditable for advancement to chief petty officer. 


* * * 


Q.—Can you please supply me with the address 
of Signal Quartermaster Lloyd Horrell, Ret.? He was 
retired about 1933 at New London and was recalled to 
active duty in 1942. He had charge of a lightship at 
the Coast Guard Training Station, Alameda, Califor- 
nia.—(D.P.M.) 

A.—The home address of Lloyd Lucious Horrell 
(105-049) chief quartermaster (Retired) is shown 
as 602 Fenwick Drive, Huntington, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 

* * * 

Q.—I am interested in locating Irving Buresch, 
ENC. He was stationed at Quarters G-14-B, San Pa- 
tricio, Puerto Rico.—(G.B.) 

A.—Irving Buresch (213-601) chief engineman 
(L) is now attached to the Cape May Group, c/o 
U. S. Coast Guard Mooring, P. O. Box 31, Cape May, 
New Jersey. 

ae 


Q.—Can you furnish the present address of LTJG 
M. K. Phillips? 
A.—Navy 130, c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Q—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of a man named Laurence Tenney? I do not know 
his rating or any other information about him. 


A—Laurence F. Tenney (110-212) chief boat- 
swain’s mate, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Base, 196 Tradd Street, Charleston, South Carolina. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
John Ehier, EM3, who was transferred from the Coast 
Guard Base, Alameda, California, in late September, 
1954.—(J.G.) 

A.—John Gtrald Ehler (303-041) fireman ‘EN) is 
now attached to the USCG Lightship 523, ¢’o Hum- 
boldt Bal Lifeboat Station, U. S. Coast Guard, Samoa, 


California. 
re ” * 


Q.—On 9 March 1955 I enlisted in the Coast 
Guard with the rating of YN3. At that time I had a 
total of 7 years, 5 months and 16 days prior service. 
Six years and ten months of that time was active serf- 
ice. My orders upon enlistment constituted a perman- 
en change of station from Chicago, IIl., to Baltimore, 
Md. According to the Travel Manual, an enlisted man 
in pay grade E4 would be entitled to transportation 
of dependents if he had more than seven years active 
service. Does this mean seven years active service or 
seven years active and inactive service combined? L 

—(C.J.P.) 

A.—AII service creditable for pay purposes should 
be included in computing years of service for the pur- 
pose of determining entitlement to transportation of 
dependents of a member n pay grade E-4. 


* * * 
Q.—I would like to learn 
LCDR Gerrett B. Lock. 


A.—LCDR Lock. USCG (Ret.) resides at 3301 
Fernside Blvd., Alameda, Calif. 


the present address of 


The Piasecki Helicopter Corp. has come out with a new use for 
helicopters that has definite Coast Guard possibilities. Artist 
conception shows fire-fighting H-21 extinguishing fire of damaged 
bomber which came to stop after landing in swampy area adja- 
cent to runway. Airport fire truck is bogged down in swamp and 
unable to get to damaged aircraft. Helicopter fire fighter crew 
member in asbestos suit is lowered by rescue hoist to help crew 
members escape. 
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Q.—Would it be possible to tell what the pen- 
sions are for the Coast Guard reservists 20 or 30 years 
service? (M.A.) 

A.—It is presumed you refer to non-disability 
retirement under Public Law 810 (80th Congress). 
There is no hard and fast rule for determining the 
amount of pension because it depends on the amount 
of service (active and inactive) and the highest grade 
held. A rule of thumb would be 2!4 % for each year 
of active duty and 14 of 1% for each year of satis- 
factory inactive duty. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to know tf you have my name 
on the CS1 list? When will the CS rates be publish- 
ed again? (R.E.M.) 

A.—As your name is not on a 
bility list, your attention is invited to Paragraph 
5b(5), Personnel Instruction No. 14-55. A re- 
established list for CS1 will again be published in 
November, 1955. 


published eligi- 


* * k 


O.—I would like to know where I stand on the 
eligibility list for advancement to DC1. (N.A.P.) 

A.—As your name is not on a published eligi- 
bility list, your attention is invited to Paragraph 
5b(5), Personnel Instruction No. 14-55. 

* * * 

QO.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Donald Kallman, SA. He was last reported attached 
to OCS at the Coast Guard Academy. (S.M.) 

A.—Donald Harry Kallman (2045-603),  sea- 
man, is now attached to the U. G. Coast Guard Sup- 
ply Center, 350 Warren Street, Jersey City, 2, New 
Jersey. 

* * * 

Q.—Would you let me know if a designator and 
a 3rd class petty officer of the same rate can make a 
mutual exchange of stations. (R.L.S.) 

A.—Yes, if approved by both Commanding Of- 
ficers. 

* *K ok 

Q.—I am a radarman with 9 months of duty over- 

seas to do. I want to return to a shore unit some- 





: eM ee Pw, > pw * unit 
In honor of the 9th District Coast Guard League convention this 
League emblem was planted in Delaware Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The bed is 10 feet in diameter and is planted with over 3,000 
plants of five different colors. 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 


Announces! 


a Three New Plans Of Insurance 


e Paid-up at age 50 
e Paid-up at age 55 
e New, low cost Ordinary Life 


te Age Limit Increased From 45 to 62 Years 


e Practically all officers serving on 
active duty now eligible for membership 


oe Waiver Of Physical Examinations 


e Applicants 40 years of age and under not 
required to submit report of physical 
examination 


$100,000,000 
$29,000,000 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Total Payments to 
Beneficiaries 


$23,000,000 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department 


Washington 25, D. C. 











where on the east coast. Can you furnish me with any 
billets that carry radarmen for shore duty like school, 
supply depots, etc. (R.P.H.) 

A.—Your rotation reassignment most likely will 
be to a Coast Guard District. Assignment within a 
District comes under the purview of the District com- 
mander. There are short billets for Radarmen at 
some of the Captain of the Port Offices, District Of- 
ficers, Ship Training Detachments and Post Security 
Units. 

Ba * * 

Q.—Can you please favor me with the present ad- 
dresses of the following men? David Hardman, SN 

last at Quody Head Lbsta, Lubec, Maine) Paul L. 
Hooper SA (RE®M_ School, B-124, Groton, 
Conn.) David Markel, SR, Co. E-24, USCGRC, Cape 
May, N. J.) (R.D.M.) 

A.—David Verne Hardman (313-611), seaman 
is now attached to the Quoddy Head Lifeboat Sta- 

yn, U. S. Coast Guard Lubec, Maine. 

Paul Lawrence Hooper, Jr., (312-795), seaman 
apprentice, is now attached to the Chatham Life- 
boat Station, U. S. Coast Guard, Chatham, 2, Mass- 
achusetts. 

David Edward Markle (317-036), seaman ap- 
prentice, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Air Station, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Coast Guard Engineers Fought Desperately 
To Win a Close Contest Against the 
Brutal Onslaught of Lake Superior 


By LTJG L. A. 


A SEVERE STORM with howling winds, heavy seas 

and driving rain and snow launched the first 
heavy onslaught of the 1953-54 winter at the head 
of the Great Lakes area on 20 November 1953. In 
Duluth, Minnesota on Lake Superior, winds hit peaks 
of sixty-three miles per hour and blew with a sustain- 
ed velocity of forty-seven miles per hour. 

The Duluth South Breakwater Outer Light Sta- 
tion, located on the end of the south pier-head at 
the entrance to Duluth Ship Canal, took a severe 
pounding from Lake Superior high seas. The waves 
were reported to be from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, and at times the spray blew over the light- 
house in such volume that the light was not visible 


from shore. These mountainous waves continually 


— 





MURPHY 


beat against the northeast wall of the brick structure 
and serious cracks developed. As succeeding seas broke 
on the structure, the cracks opened wider and sec- 
tions of the brick wall were forced out of position 
from six to eight inches. Water poured inside the 
building and flooded areas near the radio beacon 
equipment. Although badly weakened and near col- 
lapse, the wall was still erect when the seas subsided 
on 21 November. 

Since the weakened condition of the brick wall 
made this structure vulnerable in the event of another 
storm, the Ninth Coast Guard District Chief of Staff 
assigned to the repair of this building a number one 
priority. To avoid delay, it was decided to accom- 
plish this work by work order, with overtime auth- 
orized for civilian personnel. 


Ne 


STORM WAVES ripped along these breakwaters at the canal entrance with sufficient force to demolish the solid concrete benches in the 
foreground. The Light Station, in danger of complete collapse, is at the right. 
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On 23 November, a Coast Guard Civil Engineer 
Officer, one civilian carpenter, and one civilian gen- 
eral helper arrived at the site from Coast Guard Base, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and immediately began 
to effect repairs. An inspection of the building reveal- 
ed that the cracked wall was of brick construction six- 
teen inches thick, including a four-inch cavity space. 
There was no lateral reinforcing. The wall contain- 
ed two arch-type windows with steel plate shutters. 
The shutters on the windows had taken the brunt 
of the seas, and in this general area the most severe 
cracks were found. Approximately 225 square feet 
of wall area had been badly cracked, and had been 
pushed in by the seas. It was decided to replace the 
weakened portion of the structure with a twelve-inch 
thick concrete block wail, with reinforced pilasters 
and masonry reinforcing, and to face the exterior 
with brick to match the existing brickwork. 


Before removing the damaged wall it was neces- 
sary to construct a temporary bulkhead over and 
around the northeast corner of the building. This 
wall had to be strong enough to withstand sea action 
in the event another storm should arise while repairs 
were in progress. The temporary wall was construct- 
ed of a 4" x 4” structural grade fir framework cov- 
ered with a %'’ plywood sheathing. The wooden 
framework was anchored to the deck with a_ steel 
angle iron cinch anchored into the concrete. The con- 
struction of the temporary bulkhead was completed 
on 28 November 1953, and the removal of the dam- 
aged section of wall was begun on that date. 


It was necessary to relocate the radio beacon equip- 
ment during construction. Electronics technicians 
from Milwaukee and Sault Ste. Marie Bases accom- 
plished this work. 


Concrete blocks and mortar materials were deliver- 
ed to the site by the CGC WOODTHRUSH on | Decem- 
ber and the laying of the blocks started that day. 

On 3 December, the wind and seas picked up from 
the northeast until the severe buffeting caused work 
to be suspended and the temporary buikhead shored 
up, to withstand the impact of the heavy seas. When 
the working party went ashore for the night, the 
civilian helper was left behind to keep a check on the 
temporary bulkhead shoring. At 1930, the helper re- 
ported that the seas had taken the entire northeast 
corner of the temporary bulkhead and he would be 
unable to reconstruct it without assistance. The of- 
ficer and carpenter left immediately for the light, 
to assist in trying to maintain the temporary bulk- 
head. 

It was necessary to remove broken sections of the 
plywood wall to prevent the temporary bulkhead 
from being carried away entirely. To accomplish 
this, the men had to work from the top of the light 
buiding at a time when the seas were threatening 
to collapse the entire structure. These men, although 
soaked with freezing water, accomplished the neces- 
sary repairs throughout the night as damage occurred, 


even though winds ranged from 40 to 59 miles per 
hour and temperatures from 25 to 32 degrees Fahren- 
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SHOWN HERE is the bricked-in window and repaired exterior wall. 
The transportation of the concrete blocks and bricks to this exposed 
position was no small task. 


heit. During this storm, sheets of plywood were 
splintered and broken and the steel clip ang e was torn 
from the concrete deck at one point and bent at right 


angles to its original position. 


The block wall was completed on 6 December, 
and then it was necessary to reconstruct the damaged 
bulkhead before work cou!d be started on the fac 
brick. 

The face brick was delivered on December an 
the work of laying the exterior brick veneer wal. 
started immediately. The brickwork was compietk 


r 
1 


the cornice work replaced, and the area around th 
roof and fog horns caulked as necessary on 13 Decem- 
ber. The temporary shelter and bulkhead were 
moved and the on-site work completed on 15 Decem- 
ber 1953. 


(By Permission of the Engineer’s Digest) 





Eddie Lloyd would 
like to take a few lines to 
thank the many friends 
and readers who have 
written him so many kind 
letters concerning his re- 
cent retirement from ac- 
tive work with the Maga- 
zine. Eddie's health has 
been seriously weakened 
and it is extremely difficult 
for him to even acknow- 
ledge the great bulk of his 


ED. LLOYD mail by individual letters. 
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Guest of the Month 


APE MAY — Chief Carpenter 

Benno Schaffer, 30-year veteran 
of active Coast Guard duty, was re- 
cently retired from the service. The 
53-year-old officer, born in Dort- 
mund, Germany, reviewed the re- 
cruit regiment in the afternoon 
as recruit company Item - 24 was 
graduated from training and assign- 
ed to Coast Guard districts through- 
out the world. Addressing the grad- 
uates, Mr. Schaffer advised: ‘‘Fol- 
low your leaders, remember to 
show initiative,” and—speaking 
from experience —- he promised— 
‘You will gain valuable experience’ 
and “‘It is surely worth your while.” 

A thoroughly satisfied naturali- 
zed citizen, Mr. Schaffer stressed 
that he found his new homeland 
“worth serving and fighting for.” 

Little of the world has escaped 
Mr. Schaffer’s since he left 
Dortmund where his mother sang 
in opera and his father conducted at 
the Hamburg Opera House. 

At the age of 20 with two years 
of high school education and four 
of apprenticeship as a machine build- 
er and blacksmith, he worked on a 
tramp steamer, visiting England, 
the South American continent and 
finally Puerto Rico, from where he 
came to this country. 

After two years in the Merchant 
Marine as deck engineer, oiler and 
fireman, Mr. Schaffer enlisted in 
the Coast Guard at Brooklyn, in 
1924. 

Before the United States entered 
World War II, he served with the 


eyes 
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Atlantic Fleet in Greenland. Be- 
ginning in 1943, as damage control 
officer aboard the USS CAMBRIA 
a troop transport, Mr. Schaffer — 
then a Carpenter—took part in 
landings on Majoro Island, Eniwe- 
tok and Saipan. At Saipan he went 
ashore with the Marines, directing 
repair of landing craft. 

Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to the USS ADMIRAL F. 
HUGHES, another transport, and 
then to the USS PROBOs. 

As First Lieutenant aboard the 
PROBOS, he directed experiments in 
firefighting methods on the West 
Coast. 

After one year as_ officer-in- 
charge of the dock carpenter shop 
at the CG Academy, Mr. Schaffer 
went to the CG Depot, Gloucester 
City, N. J., where he was made per- 
manent CHARP in Sept., 1953. 

Mr. Schaffer came to Cape May 
October 15, 1954 from the CG 
Base, Ketchikan, Alaska, after near- 
ly two years there as maintenance 
and repair officer and detachment 
officer. 

He is married to the former 
Miss Aglaia Constantine, from Cy- 
prus Island in the Mediterranean 
Sea. They have a daughter, Rosalie, 
nine years old. 

At least temporarily the Schaf- 
fers will continue their residency 
in Cape May. 

Sections of CHCARP Schaffer’s 
address are recorded here: 

“What other country in the 
world has equal consideration for its 


Chief 


Carpenter 


Benno 


Schaffer 


faithful servicemen? Thirty years 
ago I first received—like you to- 
day—original assignment orders. 

I was carefree, but unable as yet 
to make up my mind to become a 
career Coast Guardsman and, I am 
sorry to say, eager to follow the 
way of least resistance. 

So as time passed on I learned 
that many obstacles had to be hurd- 
led and many adjustments had to 
be made. Believe me men, it wasn’t 
all “‘peaches and cream”’ in life’s 
school of ‘‘hard knocks’’; time heals 
many wounds, but some scars re- 
main. 

Finally I learned the technique 
of taking orders and in turn learned 
to give them. I also realized that it 
was best to abstain from becoming 
a “‘sea lawyer’ (nautical expres- 
sion..) 

I found this habit to be one of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks to a 
successful military and civilian car- 
eer. You may ask what the inter- 
pretation of a ‘‘sea lawyer’’ is. He is 
simply a man who’ would rather 
argue about a given order than obey 
it. Avoid this stumbling-block on 
the road to advancement at all costs 
and instead follow men of quality 
and leadership ability. 

Be “‘Semper Paratus’’ to accept 
responsibility; show initiative good 
common sense,, loyalty honesty, 
and a good sense of humor. As 
time fades away you will gain val- 
uable experience which will, in turn, 
culminate in a successful service car- 
eer and civilian career as well. 
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“What Are You Trying To Do — — 
Win A Popularity Contest 2” 


There are a couple of terms float- 
ing around the Coast Guard that 
seem to be getting a good bit of 
abuse and misuse lately. One is the 
term ‘Popularity Contest.”’ Its 
original meaning refered to an offi- 
cer or petty officer that chose to 
bolster his personal popularity at 
the expense of the effectiveness of 


his unit or division—a man that 


was lax and wishy-washy with his 


subordinates in order to build a 


, 


reputation as a ‘Good Joe.’ 


Now days, unfortunately, this 
rather sarcastic term has been ap- 
plied to most any officer or petty of- 
ficers who is well liked regardless 
of his efficiency and habits ot lead- 
ership. Some people seem to forget 
that it is perfectly possible to lead 
men in an effective piece of work 
without creating any hard feelings. 
They assume that anyone who is 
well thought of is automatically 
easy-going and derelict in his duties. 
that con- 


They are the characters 


stantly ride their fellow oificers 
and petty officers by asking that 
old question: ‘What are you trying 
to do—Win a popularity contest? 

This unhappy breed that misuses 
the phrase ‘‘Popularity Contest"’ 
aso tends to misuse the phrase, 
“Fair but Firm.”’ 

Now most persons agree that 
being fair and firm is a sound pol- 
icy; but, there is a great difference 
between the type of man that is fair 
but firm in a quiet manner, and 
the type that stomps around Coast 
Guard wardrooms and petty of- 
ficers’ quarters telling everyone 
(who is unfortunate enough to 
have to listen) how fair but firm 
they are. This latter type are seld- 
om “‘fair but firm’’ in reality. The 
term is merely used to camouflage 
fact that half the crew hates 
their guts. 

Too many first rate leaders who 
are doing a good job and have ob- 
tained the backing of their 
men are being forced to develop 
feelings of guilt because of their 
pepularity. Nothing could be worse 
for the Coast Guard. As long as 
a man ‘gets the job done” and is 
respected in addition to being mere- 
ly liked, there is no reason why that 
man should feel ashamed of his pop- 


ularity. (B.R.) 


the 


solid 





Y our 


Coast Guard 
IQ 


So You Think 
You're Up On Your 
CG Tradition! 


1. The fiest official Coast 
Guard Flag was designed in — 





2. A cutter had the first 
convoy escort duty during 
which war? —— 

3. In 1807 the Revenue Ma- 
rine took on the additional 
duty of ———? 

4. Which two cutters par- 
ticipated in amphibious land- 
ings during the Mexican War 

>? 

5.When the California gold 
rush hit, Commandant Fraser 
took the cutter around 


the Horn? 


5. Which Cutter was pres- 
ent at Fort Sumter when it was 
fired upon at the beginning of 
the Civil War——? 

7. The cutter used for Pres- 
ident Lincoln's personal trans- 


portation was the ———? 


8. The first lifeboat sta- 
tion was established by the 
Mass. Humane Society in 1785 
near the town of —? 


(Answers on Page 33) 
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Looking seaward the inlet is at the upper right, the station house is at the upper left (arrow), and he moorings is at the lower 
center (arrow ). 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


There's a Healthy Hint of Perfume and 


Popcorn in the Salt Ait Around the 
Ocean City Lifeboat Station 





ee 


* 
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The arrow at the left points to the municipal basin where the 30-footer moors. The arrow at the right points to the station house 
on the Boardwalk. 
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I most ways the Ocean City, Maryland, Lifeboat 
station is about like any other: Her crew runs to 
about 13 men: there’s that same old white frame sta- 
tion house, there’s the usual array of surfboats and 
other floating equipment, etc. But, when it comes 
to location, that station is situated in’ the damnest 
spot your reporter has ever encountered. 

To begin with, the station’s front porch is only 30 
feet from the Ocean City boardwalk where roughly 
60,000 peop-e gather on a typical summer weekend. 
Then ten feet from the station’s north wall is an 
amusement arcade (with a bowling alley on the 
second deck). The station’s south and east boundaries 
are defined by two hotels and a narrow street packed 
with parked cars. 

During the winter months, the Ocean City station 
is about as desolate as most Coast Guard Stations, but 
during the summer months, it’s like living in the mid- 
dle of Times Square. Hundreds of people wander by on 
all sides, stopping to ask questions about the station, 
inquiring about the weather, etc. Lost children wan- 
der in looking for parents (and vice versa). Bathers 
wander in for first aid for cut toes and fingers. Cars 
back in and out of the station's parking lot all day. 
The local beach lifeguard organization has set up its 
headquarters on the station’s front porch (cooperation 
with this group is extensive). The air is filled with 
the rythm of juke boxes, the jingle of pinball ma- 
chines, and the rumble of bowling bails. 

Your reporter stumbled onto a first-rate example 
of this ‘Life in a goldfish bowl” existence when he 
came dragging back to the station house after mid- 
night, flicked off the light and climbed into the sack. 
There, not 20 feet away and in easy view without 
lifting a head off the pillow, was a multitude of young 
ladies. It seems that the second floor window of the 


A HANDFUL of the station’s personnel gather for an informal shot 
on the front porch. Left to right (top row) ENL1 Walter Hastings 
and BML1 William Post. (Middle row) SN Curtis Carpenter, BM2 
William Birch, and SN Richard Jester. (Front row) EN3 John House 
and SA Joseph Trent. 
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GENERAL (QUAR- 
TERS has. been 
sounded, the target 
is in range and the 
“fence wetch” has 
turned on the per- 
sonality About the 
time the situation is 
under control, some 
wise guy will yell 
out the station win 
dow, “Hey, your 
wife's on the tele- 
phone. She _ says 
the baby’s sick!” 


station's first class quarters opens directly onto the 
window of the next door bowling alley. (1 suppose 
your reporter could have gotten up and pulled down 
the shade, but who wants to count sheep, when you 
can count pretty girls?) 





Trying to keep the station’s operations normal 
and effective under such odd-ball conditions is the 
unending task of BMLC Edward Lewis. Chief Lewis, 
who learned much of his surf seamanship out on the 
west coast at Gray's Harbor, has the able and depend- 
able assistance of BML1 Willam Post. ENL1 Walter 
Hastings heads the station’s enginemen, and BM2 W. 


as . 





ONE OF THE UNIT’S MEN on liberty drops by to see how the 
fence watch” is coming. These two might be discussing the 
weather and the actioa of the suri, but then again it is improbable 
that the two c‘rls on that bench just twenty feet away have es- 
caped their notice. L 


Birch is next senior Boatswain’s mate. The. station 
15 men, but per usual, it’s one or two short. 
About half of the men seem to be from down around 
Chincoteague way. 
[he station's floating equipment takes in two 
stor lifeboats, a motor surfboat, a 30-footer (old 
clinker built type), a buoy boat (for servicing small 
| 


and an amphibious DUKW. The DUKW 


cal aids), 
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THE OCEAN CITY CAR WASH is a bit primitive, but the station's 
two vehicles are usually cleaned up in short order each Saturday 
morning. The station’s parking lot and the next door bowling alley 
fill in the background. 


is housed right in the forward part of the station 
house, and it can roll out on the boardwalk, down the 
beach, and into the surf at a moment's notice. When 
‘“DUKW all’ is sounded, a man has to race out 
on the beach and clear away the people and beach um- 
brellas so the DUKW can get through to the water. 

The station’s lookout tower is a quarter of a mile 
down the boardwalk along side the inlet. The station 
boats are kept at a moorings about a half mile inside 
the inlet (except for the 30-footer which is kept at a 
yacht basin a few blocks from the station house). 

The Ocean City inlet is a brutal piece of water. Two 
factors seem to account for most of the trouble (1) 
Almost half of the breakwater is submerged just 
under the surface (2) No matter where the seas are 
from, you still have to come out of the inlet headed 
in a north easterly direction. If heavy seas are coming 
in from the south or south east, you’re up six different 
creeks minus a half dozen paddles. Under rough con- 
ditions, a motor lifeboat that can roll with the punch 
is a necessity. Then again, motor surfboats aren't too 
well suited for towing large yachts and fishing boats. 

Saturday morning is “‘field day’’ at Ocean City. 
The decks get waxed, the woodwork washed down, 
the brass polished, the vehicles (a jeep and a pick-up 
truck) get washed, the yard is raked and policed, the 
brushes trimmed, etc. Routine weekday cleaning is less 
extensive, mostly just sweeping up, dusting and po- 
licing the area. 


—s > 
ALL COMPARTMENTS get a sweepdo~mn daily, including this boat 
room that opens directly out on the ramp in front of the station. 
The station's DUKW is backed into the boat room at night. “Field 
Day” at Ocean City is an all-hands evolution; even a first class 
petty officer was observed waxing decks and sweeping up. 
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Liberty is roughly a six day on, 2 day off aifair 
with special liberties granted when business is slack, 
or as a reward for extra effort. As mentioned earlier, 
Ocean City is kind of dead in the winter, but there’s 
a milion things to do in the summer. The boardwalk 


* 


BML1 POST ATTEMPTS to interrogate a young lady that wandered 
into the station complaining that she was lost. At this point she has 
only admitted that she was from Baltimore. A little later an elderly 
lady came up to ask if anyone had found her false ieeth. 


is loaded with arcades, restaurants, beer joints, amuse- 
ment parks, rollerskating rinks, and there is a good 
teen-age dance hall for those under 21. The city also 
boasts a few movies and an excellent summer stock 
theater. 

Though this article has largely dealt with the enter- 
taining aspects of duty at Ocean City, we don’t want 
to put over the false impression that Ocean City duty 
is One perpetual picnic. Thirteen men trying to keep 
six boats in top shape and on the go, makes for real 
year around work. Ocean City’s record of quick and 
effective action is well known throughout this area 
and speaks for itself without need of further com- 
ment. 


ENL 1 HASTINGS and EN 3 Hoyse steady the 55-gallon drum used 
to fuel the unit's 30-footer with gasoline. EN 3 Max Angel strains 
the gasoline into a funnel at right. 
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You Don’t Mave To Learn 
Everything The Hard Way 


Get Out of the Fog — Check with the Books 


The Coast Guardsman’s Manual — $3.50 
Knight’s Modern Seamanship $7.50 
Ice is Where You Find It — $4.50 


Arts of the Sailor ° Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 
International Maritime Dictionary. . 2. Book “+ 4.00 The 

Primer of Navigation Rogers Drawing and Design 2.00 
Collision Prevention .. x Aircraft Worker .... s 1.00 
Painting & Decorating Manual 2.00 


Sailing Primer 

Small Boats For Small Budgets 
Merchant Marine Officers’ Handbook §$ 
Small Boat Engine Manual 

Splicing Wire and Fiber Kope 
reacher’s Manual 


Naval Terms Dictionary . 
‘ , . Question & Answer for Engineer's 
Marine Navigation - . . 
— 7 . and Fireman’s Examinations 1.00 


Navigation Problems & Solutions. . 


wnoweews 6 ww 


Television Service Manual 2.00 : ; é 
Radar & Electronic Navigation , Electric Motor Guide 4.00 Fext Book of Seamanship 
Manual of Celestial Navigation .. 2E Questions & Answers for Electrician's Warships of the w oria 
Damage Control ¥ Examinations dee 1.00 Visual Signalling Guide 


Excerpts from the International 


Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer. . 3. Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 Code of Stanaia 


Use of Radar at Sea .... i. Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 


; Lives of the Liners... 1. 
Electronic Devices. 2.00 


Modern Ships . Rear 6.0 tvs 6.50 

American Merchant Seaman’s Electrical Power Calculations : 2.00 Key: Cornell) 
Manual i. New Electric Dictionary 2.00 Welder’s Guide . ¥en ; 1.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement .. 3. New Radioman’s Guide 4.00 Answers on Blue Print Reading -00 
Red Book of Marine Engineering .. z : id.) Oil Burner Guide .00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy Hand-to-Hand Combat 4.00 Refrigeration 

Rope Work .......--.- 10.00 Leather Braiding 3.00 Power Plant Engineer’s Guide 
Handybook of Knots 2.00 Shallow Water Diving . hark 4.00 Sheet Metal Worker’s aHndy Book 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide .. 3.50 rextbook of Seamanship 10.00 Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 


How to Navigate Today 2.00 Fisherman’s Knots and Nets ; 3.00 Mathematics & Calculations 


nee & & = 


Merely mail check or money order (plus 25c for handling) to: 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. 
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South Carolina then started curv- 


Hurricane Season Off to Roaring Start ing north and slowing down. With 

: winds up to 135 MPH she moved 

Connie Calls at Assateague up to the Frying Pan Shoal Light- 
ship and almost stopped dead. 

Mountainous seas battered the 

lightship for almost two full days 

before the storm moved on and hit 

the Capes between Hatteras and 

Morehead City. The damage on the 

beaches due to the high tides that 

accompanied the hurricane was ter- 

rific. Connie, her winds reduced a 

little below the 100 MPH mark. 

then moved up the Cape Charles 

area (where your reporter was hol- 

ed up on Assateague) and then cut 

into Chesapeake Bay. The storm’s 


pattern was very confused with an 
This shot taken from the second story window of the Assateague station house shows 


. irregular eye. The strongest winds 
where the main line of dunes has been breached at three points. The resulting flooding A ; 
wos heavy were not at the eye, but in squails 


to the NE of the eye. 

Assateague Island Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, an 8-mile boat trip from the 
Chincoteague, Va., Group Office, 
is on a low, sandy section of a nar- 
row 35-mile island. When the ra- 
dio reports came in saying that 
tides were to be 8 to 10 feet above 
normal, we started sweating, for 
that whole section of the island is 
only 5 or 6 feet above the water. 
The station's 40-footer was evac- 
uated to calmer waters near Chin- 
coteague. The rest of the crew stood 


At high tide the storm forced surges of water through the break in the dunes at right. ies me se 4 
During a brief lull in the storm the men made a quick reconnaissance trip down to the y to eep damage to a minimum. 
»xeach area forward of the Assateague Station. The photographs on these pages 


T big news, at least here on the 

East Coast this past month 
concerns the smash-bang arrival of 
the hurricane season. The first blow 
was a mild one known as hurricane 
Brenda which hit the Mississippi 
de'ta with much rain and 60 MPH 
winds. Many reports of distress 
came in but only one vessel of any 
size went down. This was a tug on 
Lake Ponchartrain. A CG helicop- 
ter rescued four from the tug’s deck 


in the middle of the blow. 


s say? : The reconnaissance party works its way back to the station house through hip-deep chan- 
The main feature was hurricane nels. The water came up the front steps of the station house and a few more feet of 


Connie. She moved in towards Tide would have been rugged, allowing the breakers to sweep over the whole island. 
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We dedicate this package of anti-freeze to the half-frozen blue-noses now prowling the Arctic on our wind-class cutters. 


She’s Mamie Van Doren who recently appeared in Universal's Son of Sinbad. 
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show the flooding that resulted. 
However, the tides did not reach 
their expected heights, so the dam- 
age to the station was light. 

Meanwhile, on Chesapeake Bay, 
a major disaster took place. An old 
sailing ship, the LEVIN J. MARVEL, 
rolled over and 14 lives were lost. 
Just what that old hulk without 
auxiliary power was doing on 
pleasure cruise in the middle of 
hurricane, is now the subject of 
CG board of investigation. 

As Connie ran on up into Penn- 
sylvania, heavy rains caused a good 
bit of damage, but few lives were 
lost. 

Then, right on the tail of Con- 
nie came Diane. She came ashore 
right over Frying Pan Shoal again 
(those boys win this month’s nom- 
ination for the most thoroughly 
shook-up Coast Guardsmen) with 
winds at 115 MPH. Again high 
tides made shambles of the North 
Qarolina coast Swinging further 
west than Connie, Diane’s heavy 
rains caused heavy floods in the 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New 
England areas. The ground was al- 
ready saturated from Connie, so 
the water from Diane had no place 
to go but into the streets, homes, 
factories and even summer camps. 
The death toll is expected to reach 
almost 200 and the damage was 
estimated at one billion dollars. 





Morale Committee In 
Operation on CGC 
CASTLE ROCK 

Reports have it that an effective 
Morale Committee has been devel- 
oped on the CGC CASTLE ROCK. 
It operates as a kind of grievance 
committee and social committee. At 
quarters men are nominated and one 
is elected from each division. These 
men meet with the ship’s Execu- 
tive Officer to ask questions, present 
complaints, and to pian social func- 
tions. The whole setup has the 
blessings of the Commanding Of- 
ficer (though a change in command 
is pending). Two complaints that 
received favorable consideration 
concerned a temporary period of bad 
chow, and a ruling on the wearing 
of undress blues at sea. 





Retired Developments 

About 600 men who have com- 
pleted 20 years or more of service 
and only 150 of these have request- 
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COAST GUARD CHIEF Aviation Electronics- 
man Jennings Camet, attached to the Coast 
Guard Air Station in Brooklyn, N. Y., shows 
the form which enabled him to win the Third 
Naval District Golf Tournament at Beth Page. 
Long Island, N. Y. He shot a 76-77 for a 
153 total. His nearest competition came from 
two Navy men who tied for second with a 
159 total. 


ed retirement. Because of this con- 
dition, it is anticipated that any 
indivdual who has completed 20 
years and desires retirement may ex- 
pect to receive favorable action on 
his application within a few 
months after submission. 

Men already retired will be hap- 


py to note the terms of the newly 
passed Dual Compensation Laws. 
This bill permits any retired offi- 
cer to work for the government and 
draw up to $10,000 of salary and 
pay combined. Up until this date 
the $3,000 limit was in effect. 





A Green Thumb at 
PSU, Norfolk 

The CO at the Norfolk PSU 
casually remarked after a clean up 
inspection that ‘“‘All the place needs 
is some flowers.’” MM1 Edward H. 
Fox took him seriously and_ the 
first thing the CO knew, flowers 
were sprouting all over the base. 
Fox admits he didn’t know one 
flower from another before he came 
to the unit, and it’s reported that 
he breaks all the gardening rules, 
but everything continues to bloom 
like crazy. Friends have sent Fox 
plants from all over the country 
and some of the weatherships even 
bring them back from Bermuda. 
The Base also boasts a bird house 
and a fish pond with gold fish. 


Fox's regular duties tending the 
boilers at the Base take up the ma- 
jor portion of his day, so he has 
to be up as early as 5:30 or work 
as late as 10:30 at night to keep 
his flowers in shape. The cleanup 
detail at the Base is collecting emp- 


SAN FRANCISCO—On the western swing of a flying tour of Coast Guard districts, an of- 
ficial party from Headquarters arrived in the 12th District. At San Francisco USCG Air 
Station, the plane was met by Rear Admiral R. T. McElligott, Commander, Western Area 
and 12th District, and Captain John R. Henthorn, C. O. of the air station. Left to right: CAPT 
Edwin J. Roland, Chief, Program Analysis; CAPT Richard N. Ross, C. O., Alameda Base; 
CAPT Allen Winbeck, Officer Personnel Division; RADM James A. Hirschfield, Assistant 
Coast Guard Commandant; CAPT Wilbur C. Hogan, Port Security and Law Enforcement; 
RADM R. T. McElligott, Commander, 12th District and West Area; CDR Charles E. Colum- 
bus, Naval Engineering Division; RADM Kenneth K. Cowart, Engineer-in-Chief; CDR Albert 
E. Harned, Office of Operations; and RADM J. F. van Ackeren, USPHS. 
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ty pop bottles and using the pro- 
ceeds to help Fox buy bulbs. 

The Norfolk PSU may soon be 
the best looking base in the Coast 
Guard. 


Surf Studies 
In Progress 

In cooperation with the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, selected Coast 
Guard Lifeboat Stations are mak- 
ing regular observations of surf 
conditions. The height of the waves 
is recorded, their direction and type, 
(surging, spi.ling or plunging). 
The number of seconds that it takes 
ten crests to pass is also recorded. 
This data is sent to the Corps of 
Engineers, primarily as an aid for 
studies on beach erosion. But the 
Defense Department will make oth- 
er uses of the data. 


A to N Report 

The annual report for A to N 
work for fiscal year 1955 is in and 
some of the facts are worth noting. 
A total of 38,389 aids were main- 
tained, along with 49 CG operated 
loran stations. 513 aids were de- 
stroyed by storms, collision, 
and had to be replaced. ‘Three 
lightships were taken off station 
and sent to other, regularly-estab- 
lished stations. St. John River, Vin- 
yard Sound, Hen and Chicken 
Lightships were the ones d.scon- 
tinued. Twelve light stations were 
discontinued and nine loran sta- 
tions were added. The distr.ct with 
the greatest number of ighted and 
unlighted aids is the 2nd. 


ice, 





New Light Shed on 
Personnel Shortage 

One of the hottest questions of 
the day concerns the fact that many 
units are 10 to 15 per cent under- 


manned. A recent weekly report 
sheds a considerable amount of light 
on the subject. The key seems to 
be the fact that the Coast Guard 
has more ‘“‘Ineffectives’’ than it is 
supposed to have. An ‘‘Ineffective’’ 
is a man who is undergoing train- 
ing or who is transient. The report 
indicated that the Coast Guard is 
supposed to have about 2,047 In- 
effectives at a given time. Present 
count shows 3,427, or 1,380 too 
many. When you add to this the 
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men On sick leave you have a good 
clue as to why units are shorthand- 
ed. The answer seems to lay in the 
direction of increasing the Coast 
Guard's allowance for Ineffectives 
next year during budget hearings. 

The Coast Guard’s overall re- 
enlistment rate is up this year ac- 
cording to this same report. The 
rate was 57% in 1953, 55% in 
1954, and 74% in 1955. 

Rates short of men (where ad- 
vancement opportunities look good ) 
were also listed (predicted short- 
ages at 1-1-56): QM -58; SO -48; 
GM -33; FT -25; RM -96. This 
last figure indicates that they need 
radiomen, but this is undoubtedly 
in the PO3 or PO2 class. Promo- 
tions of RM1 to RMC are bogged 
down at present. 


CG Cook of 1921 
Shows How 

A recent visitor to the Coos Bay 
Lifeboat Station, Charleston, Ore., 
was the man who cooked for the 
crew in 1921 and 1922. He was 
Mr. H. A. “‘Happy”’ Hatfield, 74 
years young and stil proud of his 
tour in the Coast Guard. He is 
shown here giving a few pointers 
to the 55 cook. 

While serving on the staticn at 
Coos Bay, (says Happy, remember- 
ing back) “My skipper was M. P. 
Jensen, then CHBOSN. Mr. Jensen 
must have eaten good because he 
went on to be Commander,. 13th 
Coast Guard District before retir- 
ing as full Commander. 


Mr. Hatfield is now chef at Ore- 
gon State College and resides at 
Corvallis during the school terms 
and at his home at Myrtle Point, 
Ore., during the summer months. 

Just in case any of the crew of 
1921 and 1922 are stil in reading 
distance of this, Mr. Hatfield's ad- 
dress is Bridge Route, Box 75, Myr- 
tle Point, Ore. He sure would I.ke 
to hear from some of the old gang. 


by R. C. Van Hine. 


New Reserve Law 


The exact effects within the CG 
of the passing of the new Reserve 
Bill cannot be determined at this 
time; that is, just how many six 
month trainees will be trained 
when and where has not been de- 
cided. However, one known effect 
will be the cutting of two years of 
obligated service off the enlistment 
of new recruits. New enlistment 
forms will include: 

s S hereby obli- 
gate myself to serve a total of six 
years from date of this enlistment. 

“T understand: (1) that I am 
enlisting for four years of active 
duty; (2) that on completion of my 
active duty I will be transferred to 
the Coast Guard Reserve for a per- 
1iod which when added to my active 
service will total six years and that 
when so transferred | will be piac- 
ed in the Ready Reserve and requir- 
ed to serve therein for a period which 
when added to my active service 
will total five years and then | will 
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be eligible for transfer to the Stand 
by Reserve and that if I apply, I 
will be so transferred; (3) that I 
will be required while a member 
of the Ready Reserve to participate 
in not less than 48 scheduled drills 
or training periods and perform not 
more than 17 days active duty for 
training each year or to perform an- 
nually not more than 30 days ac- 
tive duty for training; (4) that if I 
fail to perform in any year such 
training duty satisfactorily I may 
be ordered to perform without my 
consent not more than 45 days of 
active duty for training in lieu 
thereor; (5) that on completion of 
a total of six years service my ob- 
ligation will be satisfied and | will 
be eligible for discharge.”’ 


EASTWIND to Sail for 
Antarctic in Mid-Nov. 

The CGC EASTWIND now in 
the Arctic working on the “Dew 
Line’ project will return to the 
East coast for a month’s availabil- 
ity approximately 15 October. Af- 
ter this period of availability, she 
will head south under the opera- 
tional control of Task Force 43 in 
the capacity of a cargo carrying 
icebreaker. The EASTWIND can 
carry up to 200 tons of cargo. She 
will join with two Navy icebreak- 
ers, the new GLACIER and the EDIS- 
TO to scout the Ross Sea pending 
the arrival of the remaining sec- 
tions of the Task Force. In all 
nine ships, two squadrons of air- 
craft, and a construction battalion 
will participate in the project which 
is under the command of ear Ad- 
miral George Dufeck. Captain 
Charles Thomas, USCG, is Chief 
of Staff of the operation. 

One of the high points of the 
expedition will be the setting up 
of a new base in Marie Byrd Land 





A Coast Guardsman has re- 
cently inquired about the pos- 
sibility of the MAGAZINE 
running a ‘‘sell or swap” sec- 
tion. He felt that persons re- 
tiring might have uniforms to 
sell, etc. We'd be interested in 
receiving letters indicating the 
extent of Coast Guard interest 
in such a section. 
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(Lat. 80°S, Long. 120°W). 400 
tons of material will be move 
overland from Little America to 
this site by tractor trains. 

The EASTWIND will return to 
the U. S. in early April. 


She doesn’t have to be revealing to be ap- 
pealing. So says North Carolina's tremen- 
dous representation at the USCG Training 
Station who have selected fashion model 
Barbara Womble, one of the Tar Heel 
state’s own products, as the pin-up “We'd 
like most to be in training with. The sta- 
tuesque blonde was National Lions Club 
Queen when only a sophomore in high 
school. She won many high school and col- 
lege beauty titles and her lusciousness is 
evidenced by the fact that in August she is 
portrayed in a 10-page spread in Junior 
Bazaar, cover of McCall Pattern Book, in- 
side cover of Life and in Vogue, Redbook 
and many other nationally prominent maga- 
zines. The name again—Barbara Womble. 


Have You 
Renewed Y our 


Subscription? 


Nalt Water Grist 


Up in Black River, Mich., a ball 
game was suddenly interrupted by 
the emergency landing of a dam- 
aged CG helicopter. The HO4S 
1252 sat down square in shallow 
center field. Fortunately, no one 
was hurt. The landing was made 
with a damaged main rotor and 
tail rotor. .Free enterprise is 
being stressed on the CGC CHIN- 
COTEAGUE these days with encour- 
aging results. Prizes are being 
offered to the Radarmen and Sonar- 
men who set the best records on 
Raob and Rawin balloon runs. 
Efficiency was reported boosted 30 
per cent. RD Charles Irwin took 
one prize by tracking a balloon 43 
miles. SO2 Joscph Butler set the 
time record by tracking a balloon 
for 101 miaa'cs. 


“Budweiser,” the mongrel mas- 
cot of the boys at PSU Norfolk is 
in the dog house. “‘Bud’’ slipped 
out AWOL and returned with a 
“torn uniform” and alcohol on his 
breath. The veterinarian’s bill ran 
to ten bucks and “‘Bud’s’’ been on 
restriction with extra duty ever 
since. His promotion from RK3 
(Rat-Killer 3rd) to RK 2 seems 
doomed . . . The “What the hell’”’ 
case of the month comes from the 
13th CGD. A lady called to report 
a large yacht in distress. On arrival 
the large yacht turned out to be an 
83-foot CG patrol boat safely 
moored for the night... BT3 Ron- 
ald Richert lost a race with the 
stork. Richert was rushing his wife 
to the Seattle hospital in a friend’s 
car when time ran out. He made 
the delivery himself in the back 
seat. 


* * 


A Navy warrant officer has writ- 
ten an excellent article in the “‘Inst. 
of Naval Proceedings.’ It seems he 
is tired of hearing people say that 
“the best men are leaving the ser- 
vice.’’ He claims that the weaklings 
are going home, leaving the best 
to try to build a better service and 
buck adverse publicity. The title: 
“All Right, Go Home” For 
those trying to set up religious ser- 
vices aboard ship we recommend 


““A Charted Course For the Religi- 
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ous Life of a U. S. Ship at Sea 
With No Cheplain on Board.” 
It can be procured by writing the 
Director of Chaplain’s Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


* k * 


George Stamolis, SK3, got more 
of a wedding than he expected. His 
father-in-law rented the 9,000-seat 
Coliseum for the reception. Said 
Stamolis, ‘Her father wanted to 
put on a good wedding. You know 
the Greeks they go all out!” 

. Goast Guardsmen at the Race 
Point Station gave a little smaller 
party at their station house to cele- 
brate the pending marriage of BMC 
George Ronger the units O-in-C 

The Centennial II Queen of 
the big Saulte Ste. Marie celebra- 
tion was Miss Donna Wilson, the 
daughter of the late LCDR Fred- 
erick Wilson. 


* * * 


The CGC OWASCO’s new skip- 
per is Commander Charles Masters. 
The OWASCO has been commission- 
ed at the Yard and is completing 
preparations for her shift to New 
London and a pending weather pa- 
trol We regret to pass along 
the word that Lea Hart (Ret.) was 
killed in an auto accident. Leo 
Hart, who served mostly at Graves 
Light outside Boston, was just 
discharged a few months ago. He 
was an easy-going, well-liked per- 
son, and many gained much from 
his presence At ceremonies at 


the Rockland Hae, BMC Alwa 


Brown was retired. He received a 
traveling case, a gift from the Base, 
from Merrit Wright Base Mooring 
Commander, and Carl Woodward, 
who takes over as lifeboat station 
officer-in-cha'ge at Rockland Coast 


Guard Base. 


Chief Robert Madison retired, 
transferring the command of the 
Chatham Lifeboat Station to BMC 
Pedro San Juan. BMC Ralph Or- 
msby retired at the same time from 
the nearby Nauset Lifeboat Sta- 
tion .. . Dave Spratling, who is re- 
tiring after nearly 30 years, will 
soon start work at the University 
of Miami. His present Miami ad- 
dress is 150 S.E. 3rd Avenue. . 


Captain G. U. Stewart, USCG 
(Ret.) died on Ju-y 19 at Stinson 


Twenty Years A Seaman Apprentice 


























Cartoon idea by Thomas Kovach, EN3 
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Lake, N. H. His friendliness and 
his devotion to the Coast Guard 
are well remembered by all who 
had the opportunity to know him. 
Our deepest sympathy is extended 
to his widow, Mrs. Elizadcth 
Stewart. 


THE AUXILIARY 
As the United States Coast 


Guard was anxious to have an ac- 
tive operating Auxiliary in Jack- 
sonville, plans were made in March 
of this year to reactivate the Aux- 
iliary here. 


LCDR Marvin Duncan, USCG 
COTP in Jacksonville called upon 
H. H. Gage to assist him in the re- 
activation. As the Jacksonville Flo- 
tilla was to be an active unit and 
would assist the Coast Guard when 
called up, it was decided to hand- 
pick the men who would compose 
this unit. The following are the 
members of Flotilla IV which is 
the official designation of the Jack- 
sonville Flotilla: 


Wm. F. Jones, C. E. Ulery, W 
W. Wade, Wm. B. Wallings, G. 
W. Mosely, A. W. Stone, P. E. 
Hancock, Wm. M. Grice, D. A. 
Hoxie, J. M. Clark, H. H. Gage, F. 
E. Benton, J. N. Buchanan, T. P. 
Turner, J. F. Register, E. M. Hav- 
erty, V. W. Aldridge, R. H. Stev- 
ens. 

These men were given extensive 
training in seamanship, laws gov- 
erning operation of motor boats in 
inland and costal waters, pilot's 
rules, right-of-way and all mat- 
ters pertaining to safe operation of 
motor boats and yachts. These men 
were required to take a written test 
and they all passed same. 

This Flotilla in addition to mo- 
torboats has two airplanes and two 
radio stations. 

As one of the duties of the Flot- 
illa will be to give courtesy exam- 
inations of motorboats and yachts, 
six men were picked to be given 
specia’ instruction and training in 
courtesy examination. They were: 
H. H. Gage, G. W. Mosely, F. E. 
Benton, C. E. Ulery, D. A. Hoxie 
and W. W. Wade. These men were 
required to take a written examin- 
ation consisting of 100 true or 
false questions. They all passed the 
examination. 
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Plans now are to start courtesy 
inspections of motorboats within 
the next ten days. 


Meetings are held each Tuesday 
in the Federal Building in Jackson- 
ville. Inspections are continuing 
and all members are up to date on 
new methods of artificial respira- 
tion. Instructions in artificial res- 
piration and in life saving are giv- 
ed by Dr. D. A. Hoxie, who is the 
Medical Officer of this Flotilla. 


The Flotilla plans to start in the 
near future a training program that 
will be open to the public. The ob- 
ject of this training program is to 
instruct all motorboat owners in 
the safe and sane way to handle a 
boat while under way. Motorboat- 
ing in Florida is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It seems like there are 
as many motorboats on the water 
ways as there are cars on the high- 
ways. The Jacksonville Flotilla is 
commanded by H. H. Gage, who 
has as his executive officer, J. M. 


Clark. 


* * * 


Another example of how the 
Auxiliary helps the boatman comes 
from Clearwater, in hurricane-wary 
Florida. An advisory bulletin was 
compiled by Roland Birnn and 
Russell Alexander of the Clearwa- 
ter Flotilla and is distributed by the 
city of Clearwater to all boatmen 
in the area. Containing excellent 
advice on the characteristics and the 
dangers of tropical storms, the bul- 
letin outlines the best precautionary 
measures to be taken when a hurri- 
cane nears and prescribes the most 
desirable anchorages for shelter in 
the local area. Anyone interested in 
obtaining copies as a guide for sim- 
i.ar projects should write to Roland 
Birnn, 115 Devon Drive, Clearwa- 
ter, Fla. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Auxi- 
liary National Headquarters has 
announced that rolling off the pres- 
ses this month is the most signifi- 
cant publication affecting the Aux- 
iliary since its founding in 1939. 
Long awaited by the membership 
and many months in preparation, 
the “Coast Guard Auxiliary Man- 
ual—1955”" (CG-305 has been 
made available to directors in all 
districts in sufficient quantities to 
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“With that allotment coming in every month, 
with free medical care, and him gone half 
of the time? . . . Of course I do.” 


allow a personal copy for each reg- 
ular member. Chock full of infor- 
mation, pictures and suggestions, 
the publication completely covers 
the Auxiliary story. 





THE LEAGUE 


The Coast Guard League con- 
tinues to grow. A second Chapter 
was recently formed in the Motor 
City, which is the home of De- 
troit, 918. Herbert G. Lazarus, the 
commander of 9th District, formal- 
ly presented the charter to Joseph 
P. Murphy at the District conven- 
tion held in Buffalo last month. 
Designated the Wolverine Chapter, 
028, it is made up of former Coast 
Guardsmen. The commander is 
William ‘Tomashites. The other 
officers are: John Lawson, vice com- 
mander; Raymond Baldree. adju- 
tant; Colin Campbell, paymaster; 
and George Strelziak, master at 
arms. 


A meeting of the National Exe- 
cutive committee was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Com- 
mander arriving in the capital in 
order to discuss League matters at 
Coast Guard headquarters. On hand 
at that time were National Pay- 
master Theill and CG Liaison Offi- 
cer Caliendo. Present at the Wiilard 
Hotel sessions were those consti- 
tuting the National Executive com- 
mittee, as outlined in the CGL by- 
laws. Vice Admiral A. C. Rich- 
mond, USCG, spent a sizable por- 
tion of a morning with the commit- 
tee, all members of which, pilus 
Congressman Shelley, were his 
guests at luncheon. 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed 1m paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 

THOMAS PATERSON, 
KLAMATH, Seattle, 
(2nd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
Districts. ) 

ROBERT E. GEHRETT EN2, USCGC 
BOUTWELL, Brownsville, Texas. 
(2nd, 9th, or 2nd Districts) 

BILLY JENKINS, YN3, USCGC BOUT- 
WELL, Brownsville, Texas. 

(2nd, 9th or another unit in the 8th 
District) . 

JOHN P. MURRAY, BM2, PS.U., 
USCG Base, Gouucester City, N. J. 
(2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th or 9th Districts) 

RICHARD SOMERS, SA, USCGC KLA- 
MATH, Seattle, Wash. 

(12th District) 

JAMES T. NORTHRUP, ET2, (361- 
272), CG LorSta, Cape Hatteras, Bux- 
ton, N. C. 

(Any floating unit in the 5th District) 

WILLIAM J. FOREHEAD, EN, Head of 
Passes, West Jetty L/S, Pilottown, La. 
(5th District. Must mutual with a 
married as this is a family light sta- 
tion) 

JACK C. LEWIS, BM1, Light Attendant 
Sta., Badega Bay, Calif. 

(5th, 7th, or 3rd. Prefers 5th District.) 

STANLEY WILLIAMS, EN3, (289- 
943), USCGC IRIS, General Delivery, 
Galveston, Texas. 

(8th or 11th Districts) 

CLIFFORD S. COREY, JR., EN1, USCG 
base, Galveston, Texas. 
(7th District) 

EDWARD O. GERLACH, SN, (313 
128), USCGC MENDOTA, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 
(8th, 9th, 


SK3, 
Wash 
llth or 


USCSG 


12th 


llth, or 12th Districts) 
WARREN C. CARROTHERS, GM3, 
(308-628), USCG WINONA, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 
((11th or 12th Districts). 





ATTENTION! 


Again we wish to advise 
all ex-Cape May men that the 
MAGAZINE is not automat- 
ically notified of their new 
addresses when leaving Cape 
May. You can’t receive the 
magazine you paid for unless 
we learn your new address. 
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(305-115), 
Base, Key 


JOHN A. FRANCIS, RM2, 
USCGC ARIADNE, USCG 
West, Fla. 

(lst or 9th Districts) 
WALTER L. CREECH, SN, 
USCGC MENDOTA 

m. C. 
(2nd District. Prefers Tennessee area) 

JOSEPH M. MONTECALVO, CS3, 
(310-066), USCGC SPENCER, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. 

(2nd or 9th District or 
the east coast) 

R. V. RYAN, BM3, Itle Aux Galet 
Light Sta., Cross Village, Mich. 

(lst District). 

HENRY F. GENES, BM3, USCG Life- 
boat Station, Ocean City, N. J. 
(5th or 7th District. Prefers 
Carolina or Miami area). 

JOHN J. BURNS, EM3, CGC MAD 
RONA, USCG Base, Portsmouth, Va 
(Ist or 3rd District or CG Academy) 

JAMES M. MANTELLINO, SK2, USCG 
Base, 27th W. &% Commodore Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 
(Any district, 
preferred) 

DAVID L. PRIOR, SN, USCG 
ings, Box 31, Cape May, N. J. 
(Shore or floating unit on Lake Erie). 

CHESTER MORGAN, CS2, USCGC 
SYCAMORE, 218 Custom House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

(llth, 12th, or 13th District. 
JOHN A. CENTA, SN. and ROBERT 


(312-802), 
Wilmington, 


any lightship 


North 


any unit, 3rd Distirict 


Mocr- 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. - 


FO R U N 
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W. JENNINGS, ENI1, both of 
95308, c/o Rockaway LBS, Fort 
N.Y: 
(Centra to 3rd or 7th District Jen 
nings to 7th or 8th District) 
GEORGE R. WALKER, EN} 
Lifeboat Station Texas 
9th District.) 
ARTHUR M. POTTS, ITN 
LOW, Astoria, Oregon 
(East Coast. Prefers 
trict). 
ROBERT G. WILLIAMS 
NORTHWIND, care 


Francisco, Calif. 


USCG 
Tilden, 


Freeport 
Freeport 
(2nd or 
CGC MAI 


3rd or 5th Dis 
EM2, CGC 
FPO San 


(Any District except the 14th or 17th 
THOMAS M. KING, SN, U. S. Navai 
Course Center, Bldg RI Brooklyn 
ee 
(5th or 7th District.) 
. D. MAC MILLAN, SN, CGC 
TARIA, Maine State 
Me. 

(3rd District. Prefers 
New York City.) 
JAMES E. CRAMER, EN3 
Reef Light Station, 


BARA 


Pier, Portland 


Long Island or 


USCGG, alli 


gator Islamorada, 


Fla. 
(Any station, 9th preferred) 


“Don’t you know that drinking 
will ruin your stomach?” 

“So what? I always keep my 
coat buttoned.” 








Coast Guard Quiz 


Answers 
1799 


War of 1812 


Suppression of the Slav 


Trade 


Forward and the Mc- 
Lane 


Lawrence 
The Harriet Lane 
Miami 


Cohassett, Mass. 








The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
illustrations. $10 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


Specify 


386 








and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 


FORM SATII 





2 EAST 34h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
SFACTION 
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SEATTLE 


By JOE GRECO, 


ETWEEN PUGET SOUND and 

Lake Washington, just inside 
of the Lake Washington Ship 
Canal is located the largest and one 
of the busiest units in the 13th 


Coast Guard District, Base Seattle. 


Under the 
mander V. A. 


Com- 


USCG, 


command of 
Johnson, 


the base has a complement of 63 


enlisted nine officers and 35 


civilians. 


men, 


Here, just 5 miles out of down- 
town Seattle and only 42 miles to 
the start of the great mountains of 


SHARPENING A MARLINSPIKE in one of 
the many shops located at the Base is 
Boatswain's Mate First Class W. J. Miller 
of Seattle. Note the safety shield worn by 
Miller, a “must” at this base. 
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the Pacific Northwest, the base 
handles a variety of tasks. It can 
be said that the base has a three-hat 
job: a base, a receiving center, and 
group commander of 14 light sta- 
tions in the Puget Sound area. 

As a Receiving Center, the base 
handles all transient personnel to 
and from the 17 Coast Guard Dis- 
trict. During the month of May 
1955, Base Seattle processed 338 
transient personnel. 
civil service 
Seattle is 
being responsible for 


Employing many 


personnel, base also a 


buoy base, 
the upkeep of all the buoys in the 
Puget Sound area to the west and 
Lake Union and Lake Washington 


to the eastward. 


Tying up at the base are the cut- 


POINTING OUT one of the 14 different units 
under his command, Smith Island Light- 
house, is Commander V. A. Johnson, com- 
manding officer of the Base in Seattle. Com- 
mander Johnson has been in command at 
the base for more than three years and is a 
resident of Seattle. 


ters FIR, ASTER and RHODODREN- 
DRON, all buoy-tenders, and many 
small craft, including a 38-footer. 
The maintenance and repair de- 
tachment at the base also has an 
LCP and an LCM. All small boats 
at the base, with the exception of 
the cutter FIR, are manned by base 
personnel. The FIR is under the 
command of Lieutenant N. F. 
Cowan. The “‘Swiftsure’’ and ‘‘Re- 
lief’’ Lightships also tie up at the 
Base. 


Atmosphere on off duty hours is 
The 
room and equipment for the recre- 


pleasant. base has ample 


ation of its personnel, which in- 
cludes a poo! table, two ping-pong 
and a TV set. 
Lake 


Puget Sound offers men at the base 


tables Being so 


close to Washington and 


DURING THEIR OFF-TIME, men spend a lot of their time at the ping-pong and pool tables. 
The Ship’s exchange is also there, along with pop machines and telephones. 
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an opportunity to enjoy the out- 
door life of the great Pacific North- 
west. During the winter months 
there are many places near at hand 
for such outdoor sports as skiing 
and ice-skating. The summer 
months of course offer tremendous 
opportunities to really enjoy the 
outdoors. The Pacific Northwest 
is noted for its boating along with 
many lakes and rivers to fish besides 
terrific hunting. 


Weather around Seattle is a lit- 
tle different than most sections of 
the country. It is almost like hav- 
ing two seasons a year. It never 
gets quite so cold, nor does it get 
blazing hot, but it does rain quite 
often. 


As Commander Johnson puts it 
“this is a working base.’ The base 
has a variety of work shops that 
keep the men hopping. They have 
a Carpenter Shop with a Marine 
Railway for dry-docking small 
boats, an Electronic Repair Shop, 
Machine Shop, Buoy-Shop and up 
until recently, even the 13th Coast 
Guard District Brig. 


Among the most popular men on 
the base is E. G. Steeg, BM1 who 
works in the yard and is an all- 
around man. Steeg received a let- 
ter of commendation !ast year for 
saving a little girl's life when he 
properly 


applied artificial respira- 


tion to the girl. This happened 


while Steeg was patrolling old Cup 


Races. 


The base has its own Dentistry 
Department headed by Dr. L. R. 
U. S. Public Health 
Service and ably assisted by Arthur 


Lee of the 


Johnson, Seaman Apprentice, who 
Dr. 


Lee is kept very busy all through 


is striking for Hospitalman. 


the year by personnel attached to 
the base and men going on duty 
outside the United States. 


All in all, Base 


what Commander Johnson says it 


Seattle is just 


is, ‘this is a working base.’ If a 


man isn’t afraid of a good days 


work he will find Base, Seattle a 


“good tour of duty.”’ 


MAKING AN ENTRY on a Service Record is 
Yeoman First Class Jess Brown of Midville, 
Ohio. Brown is attached to the Personnel of- 
fice of the Coast Guard Base, and recently 
re-enlisted for six years. 


ViEW OF Coast Guard Base, Seattle, showing the section of the base where the larger 
buoys are taken care of. Here the base maintains a buoy shop, maintenance shop and paint- 
ing shop. Men working in this department are both military and civilians. 





So Se 


TRANSPORTING A BUOY from one place to another is one of the jobs of Ronald Babbitt, 
seaman, attached to the Coast Guard Base in Seattle. Men on the Seattle base pay a lot of 


attention to the sign on the right. . 
top priority on this base. 
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. notice this man wearing safety helmet. Safety is given 


PERFORMING ROUTINE UPKEEP on one of 
the many vehicles attached to the Base is 
James Van Derlinden, engineman third class, 
of Seattle, Wash. The Coast Guard is re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of 23 vehicles ga- 
raged there which include trucks of all sizes 
and descriptions. 
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HE CUTTER YANKTON was hold- 

ing drills at the eastern end 
of Casco Bay when she picked up 
a distress signal from the motor 
yacht Solitaire. A small fire had 
broken out and one engine wes dis- 
abled. The Cutter brought her into 
Booth Bay . . . A small boat cap- 
sized with two aboard in Portland 
Harbor. A boy came running into 
the Cape Elizabeth CG station for 
help. A motor lifeboat picked up 
the two, but one was pronounced 
dead at the hospital Patrick 
Flynn was stricken aboard a fish- 
ing trawler off the coast of Maine. 
The Cutter SNOHOMISH was sent 


out from Rockland, and after pen- 
etrating a heavy fog with radar, 


located Flynn and removed him to 
the Portland hospital . . . .Near 
Machias, Maine the $55,000 yacht 
Old Glory was pulled off Mor- 
ton’s ledge in a fog by the CG. A 
canvas patch was rigged over a hole 
in her bow, and she was towed to 
About an hour after 

a Bath fishing boat was reported 
missing, Coast Guardsmen located 
it and towed her to Port. A +0- 
from the Kennebec River 
found her drifting with 
Fast work by 

the crew of the CG 64301 saved 
the sight-seeing boat Frenchmans 
Bay from flames near Bar Harbor. 
The fire was believed to have been 
caused by fireworks. The fire was 
put out in ten minutes with hoses 


and CO2. 


footer 
Station 


ca * * 

A picket boat from the Pt. Aller- 
ton Station towed in the cabin 
crusier Vickey III after 3 men were 
severely burned and six others res- 
cued when fire broke out on the 
boat off Boston Light ....A 
triple rescue took place off Glou- 
cester. A disabled converted LCVP 


was four miles south of Gurnet with 
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Operations! 


a sinking 50-foot cruiser in tow; Guard crossed Scituate Harbor in 


and the 31-foot Rancho was taking 
water nearby. A forty-footer with 
BMI Mikelonius, EN3 Johosky, 
and SN Goneau aboard brought all 
three into the Scituate Harbor... . 
Two Coast Guardsmen from the 
Merrimac River Station saved the 
life of a half drowned boy near 
Newburyport. EN3 James Coyle 
and SN Robert Labrun administer- 
ed artificial respiration while local 
firemen came to the scene with oxy- 
gen A father and his daugh- 
ter were rescued from an overturned 
sail boat near Logan Airport. A 38- 
footer from the Boston Lifeboat 
Station did the job... A Coast 
Guard Boat also rescued a Salem 
man as he clung to another over- 
turned sai.boat in Salem Harbor. 


* K * 


A motor lifeboat from the Straits- 
mouth Station pulled a fifty foot 
sloop out of the surf just in time. 
The craft fouled her screws in a 
net and was then caught in a brisk 
easterly blow. Her crew set off 
flares, and the CG boat just reached 
her as she was striking bottom... . 
A three year old girl cut her throat 
with a rusty curtain rod on Bakers 
Island. A CG helicopter pi-oted 
by Lt. T. G. Condon, rushed her 
directly to the front lawn of the 
Salem Hospital . . . BM2 Leonard 
McClay, in a 30-footer from the 
Salem Station, pulled a man from 
a swamped boat near Marblehead. 
The boat was towed to the Palmer 
Cove Yacht Basin . A desolate 
young skipper tried to fight a fire 
on his outboard motor. He failed 
and jumped overboard. The Coast 


about One minute to extinguish the 
fire and take the boy aboard. 


1K ok * 
A skipper with 8 passengers 
aboard caught his foot in a drive 
shaft and his boat drifted helpless- 
ly off Cape Cod. A radio call 
brought a boat from the Sandwich 
Station to tow the cabin cruiser, 
and a helicopter from Salem to take 
the skipper to the hospital . . . As 
the FREDERICK LEE arrived at Pro- 
vincetown a torn fishing net was 
spotted and termed a_ menace to 
navigation. A crew from the Race 
Point Station retrieved it upon re- 
ceiving the report... The 35-foot 
cruisier Diane was reported to be 
taking on water off Great Is and 
with 5 persons aboard. A DUKW 
from the Chatham Station was sent 
to deliver a portable pump and tow 
the Diane into Hyannis . . . EN1 
Dauphinais an} EN3 J. E. Love 
went out from Race Point to re- 
trieve a dingy. No _ persons were 
aboard. This same crew later 
brought in two persons in a dis- 
tressed 21-footer using the Race 
Point motor lifeboat. 
* * * 

The FREDERICK LEE escorted 
the first ““Texas Tower’ out to its 
site off Nantucket. The radar plat- 
form was in place with two of its 
tbree legs se: when hurricane Con- 
nie approached. Needless to say, the 
work continued at an increased 
pace. The CGC McCuLLocy 
stood by. Finally part of the tow- 
er’'s 92-man crew attempted to eva- 
cuate to the cutter in small boats. 
One was swamped, but all were 
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pulled aboard the MCCULLOCH 
safely ... A 30-foot ketch, the 
Jean Ann, ran aground off Tuck- 
ernuck Island in the fog. She was 
towed from the bar and escorted 
into Nantucket Harbor by the Brant 
Point motor lifceboat under the 
command of BMI Raymond Pine 
... A sailor stricken aboard a Navy 
destroyer was flown to’ Boston 


after a nine hour battle against the 
elements. An 83-footer from Nan- 
tucket took the men off the ship 
and brought him back to Nantucket 
where the plane picked him up for 
the trip to the Hospital. 


* x * 


A 30-footer from Woods Hole 
took a British diver stricken with 
appendicitis off the motor vessel 
Twyford. The man was rushed to 
the Martha's Vineyard Hospital. 
BMI Martin Beechler was in charge 
of the operation... A cutter out 
of Nantucket towed a sloop into 
Edgarstown after it was found 
adrift near Martha’s Vineyard .. . 
A 30-footer from Gay Head and a 
40-footer from Woods Hole team- 
ed up to free the yawl Caravel, 
aground on Middle Ledge...A 
four-man crew from the Sandwich 
Station worked all night to free the 
35-foot My-Pal from the rocks 
near Monument Beach. BMI De- 
browski headed the crew that saved 
the boat from serious damage in 
high seas . . . The FREDERICK LEE 
helped out on an emergency leave 
by bringing home a Navy father 
whose son had just died. The man 
was aboard the U.S.S. OTTERS- 
TETTER ... The Cod III sprung 
a leak and the 83-footer from 
Woods Ho!2 reached her in 11 min- 
utes to pump her out and escort her 
to Falmouth. 

* * * 


In Delaware Bay two couples 
were rescued from a water-logged 
boat after a violent night in the 
choppy waters. One man was un- 
conscious and the other three suf- 
fered from exposure. They had jet- 
tisoned their outboard motor to 
keep the hull afloat . . . Jones Wil- 
liams, a CG veteran, broke a shoul- 
cet on the Carolina outer banks. A 
CG helicopter took him to the hos- 
pital . . . A small Norfolk cutter 
took a Finnish seaman to the hos- 
pital after he had suffered a fal! on 
a Liberian freighter off Cape Hen- 
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ry ... A motor lifeboat from Cape 
Lookout Station was assisted by 
the CGC ACASSIZ in towing a 
cabin cruiser 22 miles into More- 
head City, N. C. The cruiser’s fuel 
pump had failed . . . With 20] as- 
sistance cases in July, the 5th CGD 
had its busiest month in its history. 
(These were only major cases ban- 
dled through the District Opera- 
tions center). 


* 


The new skipper of the CGC PLANETREE, 
operating out of Honolulu, is LCDR Lester 
Levine. A former Hospital Corpsman, the 
Commander was commissioned in 1943. He 
saw extensive convoy duty during the war, 
and served on the Mariposa and the Fire- 
BUSH. He has just been relieved of his du- 
ties as Assistant Chief to Aids to Navigation 
in the 3rd CGD. 


A DC6 airliner left Havana and 
immediately developed engine trou- 
ble. A Coast Guard plane escorted 
the crippled plane with 62 aboard 
cack to Miami At has taken 
Frank Porter almost two and a 
half years to sail his 41-foot ketch 
from Seattle to Florida. He finally 
arrived at Key West at the end of 
a CG towline after he lost his main- 
mast in a storm. .. A 38-foot 
fishing boat was discovered in dis- 
tress with engine trouble off An- 
ciote Key. Th: CGC NEMESIS pro- 
ceeded to assist . . . Earlier the Gail 
Lynn was towed in to St. Pete by 
a CG 40-footer . . . The St. Pete 
Coast Guard received a report that 
two men had been badly gassed off 
John’s Pass, Fla. A Grumann Al- 


batross piloted by LCDR Massing- 
ill took off to locate the craft and 
homed a helicopted piloted by LT 
Paul Smith to the scene. Smith hov- 
ered over the boat while his two 
crewmen, AD2 Helms and AD2 
Lonsberry dropped a basket and 
picked up the two carbon monox- 
ide victims. The men recovered af- 
ter oxygen was administered. 
* * A 

Forty-five miles south of New 
Orleans a Navy man was stricken 
with abdominal pains on his ship 
in the Mississippi River. A_heli- 
copter from New Orleans took off 
with LTJG Don Fraser as pilot. 
The man was picked up and deliv- 
ered directly to the lawn of Child- 
ren’s Hospital . . . On Lake Pon- 
chartrain a 27-foot cruiser with six 
aboard sent a distress message. “The 
engine had quit. A CG 40-footer 
towed the craft to the yacht basin. 


* * 1 


Up on the Great Lakes a father 
and his son were rescued after their 
22-foot sailboat capsized off Otta- 
wa River. A CG boat happened to 
be nearby at the time... A yacht 
tied up to the To edo Light to ask 
directions. The line slipped and the 
boat drifted off. SN Leonard Mul- 
lins jumped off the 15-foot plat- 
form and swam off after the boat 
to help bring her back to the light 
... Three men were rescued in Lake 
Erie after their cruiser caught fire 
and sank off Cedar Point. Someone 
on shore notified the CG and boats 
put out from Cedar Point and 
Marblehead for the rescue... A 
sudden squall hit a sailboat race in 
the lower Lake Michigan area. At 
final count, 26 persons were pick- 
ed up by Coast Guard crews. 


* * * 


Over on the West Coast a lady 
fell over a cliff and landed on an 
isolated ledge. A helicopter piloted 
by LT Wohlgemuth picked her up 
and rushed her to the hospital. She 
had multiple fractures . . . A motor 
lifeboat from the Monterey Station 
picked up two men in the surf after 
their boat capsized The men suf- 
fered no ill effects . .. The Monterey 
83-footer took a sick man from the 
S. S. White Star and brought him 
to the Monterey hospital ... A 
Newport diver stricken with the 
bends was flown to San Diego for 
treatment in a submarine decom- 
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How a Baltimore Business Form 
keeps them selling 


Over the years, Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., famous New York sports special- 
ty store, has worked closely with 
Baltimore Business Forms with one 
purpose paramount: improving the 
store’s salesbooks to reduce time con- 
sumed in filling them out, and to give 
the store’s salespeople more time 
for actual selling. 


First improvement, made some time 
ago, was to redesign sales checks so 
that printing runs across the greatest 
dimension—eliminating the problem 
of filing tall, narrow slips. This has 
been further improved by the use of 
NCR paper, which permits writing 


AT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


copies without the use of carbon! Hands 
don’t get smudged; no time is lost 
interleaving carbons—the salesperson 
completes the sales check more 
quickly and gets to the next customer 
sooner. 


What’s the next improvement? 
That’s hard to say, right now. But 
it’s a cinch that Baltimore Business 
Forms will think of something! 
(Chances are, we can think of some- 
thing to help your forms problem, 
too. Often one suggestion from us can 
save literally thousands of dollars. 
Use the coupon below to write us 
today; there’s no obligation, of course.) 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3140 Frederick Avenve, Baltimore 29, Md. 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Name 








Company 
Type of Business 


Address___ 
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pression chamber. The CG plane 
was piloted by LCDR Adamson. 


* * * 


The CGC PERSEUS was sent to 
stand by the converted landing craft 
Linda Lory. The ship was report- 
ed in difficulty south of the Coro- 
nado Islands in Mexican Waters 
... The CGC YOCONA with help 
from two other tugs, pulled the 
439-foot Sanda Adele free from the 
mud of Young’s Bay... A moun- 
tain climber was injured on the 
North Sister peak in Oregon. A res- 
cue party brought him down to 
the 6,000-foot level where a CG 
helicopter picked him up for the 
trip to the hospital At Neah 
Bay, Wash., fire destroyed the main 
power plant. Pumpers from Neah 
Bay Station helped to save the ad- 
joining building A helicopter 
from the Port Angeles Station flew 
a yachtsman stricken with a rup- 
tured append.< to the Seattle hos- 
pital. 


The CGC KLAMATH saved the 
seven-man crew of the fishing ves- 
sel Vindicator during a storm off 
Kayak Island. The Vindicator was 
a total loss . A helicopter from 
the CGC NorR*HWIND rescued four 
persons from an Air Force plane 
that crashed in the Arctic near Pt. 
Barrow. The plane which crashed 
in shallow water was taken aboard 
the NORTHWIND The CGC 
GRESHAM was in charge of the Cal- 
ifornia to Honolulu yacht race. 
Strong winds helped the boats to 
make record time, but also caused 
a number of calls for assistance 

. A plane loaded with paratroop- 
ers on flight from Honolulu lost 
both starboard engines after being 
700 miles out. The plane made the 
try for the California coast under 
the escort of aCG PY4 and a P5M. 
Both tires blew out when she fin- 
ally made a landing, but no one 
was injured. 
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Jack: “I was a 90 pound weak- 
ling and when I went to the beach, 
a 220 pound bully kicked sand in 
my face. So I _ took this course [ 
read about, and sure enough, in a 
little while I weighed 220 pounds.”’ 

Dick: ‘“Then what?”’ 

Jack: “‘I went to the beach and 
a 440 bullly kicked sand in my 
face.”’ 

* x* x: 

Walter Winchell’s nifty tells of 
a tough emerging from a neighbor- 
hood movie house, and approaching 
the cashier's booth. 

“Sister, de pichure was lousy!” 
and then, shoving a gun in her face. 
“N’ just for dat—gimme every- 
body’s money back.” 

*k 


A quick thinking sailor came up 
with a new one when his chief de- 
manded, ‘“‘“How come you're sleep- 
ing on the job?” 

““Goodness,’” replied the sailor, 
“can’t a man close his eyes for a 
minute of prayer?” 

* “ * 

A group of prohibitionists look- 
ing for evidence of the advantage 
of total abstinence were told of a 
man of 102 who never touched a 
drop of the stuff. They rushed to his 
home for a statement. After prop- 
ping him up in bed and guiding his 
feeble hand along the dotted line, 
they heard a violent commotion in 
the next room—furniture being 
broken, dishes smashed, and the 
shuffling of feet. 

“Good heavens, what's that?’ 

““Oh,”’ whispered the old man as 
he sank exhausted to the pillow, 
“that’s Pa, drunk again.”’ 
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A trumpet player we know never 
hesitates to hock his watch or 
clock. He explains, ‘‘I live in an 
apartment house, and when | want 
to know what time it is during the 
night, all I have to do is start run- 
ning the scales on my trumpet, and 
it ain't long before somebody will 
holler: ““What the h--l is the idea 
of playing the cornet at 3:30 in 
the morning? 

* * x 

Customer: “Say, you made a 
mistake in that prescription you 
filled for my wife. Insted of quin- 
ine you used strychnine.’ 

Clerk: ‘““You don't 
you owe me 40 cents more.’ 

* * x 


say! Then 


If a man has his tonsils and his 
appendix, ten to one he's a doctor. 
*K ok * 

The waste involved in  invest- 
ment without research is illustrated 
by the man who two hun- 
dred dollars on a cure for halitosis 
and then found out that nobody 
liked him anyway. 

* # 


spent 


“Little boy, does your mother 
know you're smoking?” 

“Madam, does your husband 
know you speak to strange men on 


the street?’’ 
* * k 


SN: “Say, the garbage man is 
outside.” 


CS: “O.K., tell 
three cans today.” 
* ~~ 2 


him to leave 


Mistah Johnson, | has discovered 
that I can get yo’ divorce on the 
grounds that yo’ marriage ain't 
legal, on account of her father, he 
had no license to carry 4 gun.” 


A male patient went to his psy- 
chiatrist and told the doctor that 
all he dreamed about was baseball. 
The doc asked, ‘ ‘Don’t you 
dream about a beautiful girl. . .win- 
ing her, dining her and holding 
her tight—listen don’t you ever 
dream about girls?”’ 

“What?’’ screamed the 
‘and lose my turn at bat?” 


ever 


patient, 


* * * 

A reporter had been sent to cover 
a great mine disaster. He was so im- 
pressed by what he saw he tried to 
indicate all the emotions and hero- 
ism that he saw around him in that 
vast panorama of death. 

In a telegram to his editor he be- 
gan, “‘God sits tonight on a little 
hill overlooking the scene of the dis- 
aster.” 

Immediately his editor wired 
back: ‘Never mind disaster—inter- 
view God. Get pictures if possible.” 

* x * 

Sexton cleaning up the pulpit 
after Sunday service took a peek at 
the preacher’smanuscript. Along the 
left margin were instructions such 
as ‘‘Pause here,”” ““Wipe brow here,”’ 
“Use angry gesture,” ‘“‘Look up- 
ward.” 

Near the end was a long pata- 
graph of texts, opposite which the 
preacher had marked in large capi- 
tal letters. “ARGUMENT WEAK 
HERE. YELL LIKE HELL!” 


* * * 


A theatre usher was astonished to 
see a big brown bear sitting in the 
front row munching a bag of pea- 
nuts. 

“Hey,” he whispered, ‘““Where’d 
you get the peanuts? I thought the 
machine was broken.” 
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f she looks young, she’s camou- 
flaged 
f she looks old, she’s young but 
dissipated 
f she looks innocent, she’s de- 
ceiving you 
‘ she looks shocked, 
ing 
| she looks 
hungry 
If she looks sad, she’s angling 
If she looks back, follow her. 
* ok * 
Overheard at a cocktail party: “I 
feel a hell of a lot more like I do 


now than when I came. 
* * * 


she’s act- 


languishing, she’s 


“IT can’t say I’ve ever had 
to complain of back-seat 
driving. In 15 years I’ve 
never had a word from be- 
hind. I drive a hearse.” 


x * * 


Sailor’s Wife: ‘‘Remem- 
ber when we were mar- 
ried, you used to say that 
I had a shape like a beau- 
tiful ship?” 

Sailor: ‘Yeah! But 
since then you cargo has 
shifted.” 


ak * * 


On election day, a Tex- 
an lost the election, 3,500 
to 55 votes. The next day 
the beaten candidate ap- 


“Do you drink?’ 

“No.” 

“Then please ho'd this bottle 
while I tie my shoe.” 

* * * 

“Waiter, there’s a splinter in my 
cottage cheese!”’ 

‘What do you expect for a dime 
—the whole cottage?’ 

xx x * 

An old lady was celebrating her 
100th birthday and as she sat rock- 
ing in her chair on the front porch, 
her glasses perched on her nose, a 
newspaper reporter said to her: 

“Grandma, you must have seen 


! 





a lot in the last 100 years.”’ 

‘Not much,” was the sad rep’'y. 
“Everything was always over by 
the time I'd find my glasses. 

* * * 

While a refined-!ooking lady was 
shopping at a fruit stand, her dog 
unseen by her licked some fruit, to 
the extreme annoyance of the pro- 
prietor. After this happened several 
times, he politely called it to the 
woman's attention: 

Turning to the dog, she snapped 
sternly: ‘‘Rover! Stop that this 
minute! That’s not washed!” 


* * * 


citizen said, ‘‘you weren't 
elected sheriff and so you 
have no right to carry 


” 


guns. 
“Listen,’’ replied the 
loser, “A man with no 
more friends than I’ve got 
needs to carry guns.” 


x * xk 


A fair young reporter 
submitted her first story to 
the editor. He approved 
the story but pointed out 
a few inaccuracies. 

“Remember,” he advis- 
ed, “‘that Joseph Pulitzer 
once said, ‘accuracy is to 





a newspaper what virtue 


is to a woman’. 
“That in itself is not 





peared on the main street 





of the town wearing six- 
guns. 
“See 


here,’ a_ fellow 


“S'fumny... 


A woman charged her husband 
was uncouth. 

“What d’ya mean uncouth?” he 
snarled. “‘Didn’t I take you to the 
Opera, the Ballet, the Horse Show 
and all that garbage?”’ 

x + . 

The chief strode into the foc’sle 
and shouted, “‘O. K. you lazy half- 
witted jerks, muster on deck on the 
double!”’ 

The men grabbed their hats and 
mustered—all except one, who lay 
in his bunk blowing smoke rings. 

“Well!” roared the chief. 

‘“Well’’, said the sailor, tapping 
the ashes from his cigar, ‘‘there 
certainly were a lot of them, were- 
n't there?”’ 


Page Forty 


entirely accurate,’’ said the 





Managing Editor: Let’s not have 
any more jokes about sex, dringing 
or profanity. 

Editor: Okay. I’m tired of put- 
ting out this magazine, too. 

Sailor: ‘‘Did you know that tun- 
nel we just came through is two 
miles long and cost $12,000,000?” 

She (fixing her hair): ‘Well, it 
was worth it.” 


* * * 


A six-foot-four hunk of man 
with a five-day growth of beard on 
his face barged into a Denver saloon, 
shot out the lights in the chandelier, 
tore a telephone directory in half, 
then tossed off six straight scotches 


after each drink I feel sort of sasick!” 


girl triumphantly. ‘A 
newspaper can always 
print a retraction.” 


without pausing to take breath. 
Sweeney had never seen anything 
like it in his twenty years of bar- 
keeping. “I don’t reckon I ever 
seen you around here before,’’ he 
said admiringly. ‘““Where ya from, 
stranger?”’ 

The uninvited guest spat squarely 
into a cuspidor fourteen feet from 
the bar and growled, “I’m down 
from Cripple Creek. They threw 
me out of the mining camp there 
because I was too effeminate.”’ 


* * * 


“Tl bet 
me,” he said. 


She called the bet and raised five. 
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you wouldn’t marry 





The demand exceeds the supply. It’s that simple. 

There are three engineering jobs available for 
every two engineers. As a result, if you are a gradu- 
ate engineer, scientist or technologist, some 5,000 
companies are bidding for you with offers, induce- 
ments and background music. But don’t be mistaken! 
Most of today’s opportunities are jobs, not futures. 

We, too, want engineers. But we’re offering no 


violin music — only the opportunity for intelligent 


violin music 


and careful evaluation, you of us and we of you, with 
the possibility of your joining one of the finest team 
operations in the whole new world of flight systems 
development. 

Most of the people on that team are young and 
moving ahead fast, in an industry whose future is 
unlimited. They weren’t lured here. They found out 
—and figured out —for themselves. We hope you will 


do that, too. 
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Enjoy both sides of re pleasure! 


fll that uldaeds © este that fla 


@ You can’t help but notice smart 
smokers everywhere are shifting 
to king-size Cavaliers. Try them 
and find out what a pleasure 
smoking can be when the smoke 
feels so mild and tastes so good! 
Cavaliers give you the world’s 
aristocratic tobaccos blended in 
an extra length. There is no better 
natural filter! There is no finer 
source of delightful flavor! 
Today’s the day. Get Cavaliers... 
get all the extras! The extra 
enjoyment of extra length, extra 





flavor ... at no extra cost! 


& ae | 
Switch to Cavaliers! Light up and taste that | you don’t agree with thousands of smokerswho CAVALIERS ARE KING-SIZE 


wonderful, welcome flavor — so light, smooth are switching to king-size Cavaliers—and get 


| yet priced no higher than leadin 
and easy! Try a pack of Cavaliers today. See if ting an extra measure of smoking enjoyment. ~ . ¥ 


regular-size cigarettes! 


KING-SIZE CAVALIER 


EXTRA LENGTH...EXTRA FLAVOR...EXTRA VALUE! 





